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‘Timely Topics 
By Nomman Thomas 


Germany and the United States—The Results of 
Capitalism—The Future of Germany—Radicalism 
in America—To Help the Miners—Skyscrap- 

ers—A Reversal for Sabbatino 
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‘GERMANY IS NOT FAR AWAY 
is not yet certain whether Germany can be saved from financial 
collapse. It is certain that the Hoover moratorium by itself was 


. \ too late and too little. It is certain that France is losing a chance by 


‘ 


- generous action in regard to German credits to make herself safer 
in the hearts of the Germans than any 
armaments. It is likewise certain that 
even if Germany weathers the present 
storm, what she will have will be a lull 
in the gale and not fair skies. 

Let no one think that this doesn’t mat- 
ter to Americans in comparison to our 
own domestic troubles. It matters pro- 
foundly because a German economic col- 
lapse will have serious effects here and 
will in every way make our own hard 
times harder. This is true even if by 
some miracle economic collapse is not 
followed by internal chaos and violence 
which will precipitate another European 
war. European wars have a way ot 
dragging America into them. 


THE FRUIT OF CAPITALIST 
NORMAN THOMAS NATIONALISM 


EVER. was the stupidity as well as the cruelty of our capitalist 
WY nationalist system better illustrated than in this German at- 
2zir. In the long chain of events: World War, the iniquitous Peace 
'f Versailles, and the impossible reparations, our social order has 
veen digging its own grave. The Dawes plan and later the Young 
plan, as we Socialists have consistently said, never could cure the 
situation. Their only merits were to gain a little time to educate 
world opinion to the necessity of drastic action to wipe the slate 
clean. It was as plain as the multiplication table that the Young 
plan could not work unless German exports should increase until 
as Dr. Schacht puts it, our export surplus will cover the deficit in 
our balance of international payments. That has not happened; 
that cannot happen, especially in a world where tariffs have been 
raised against German imports. The best international credits can 
do is to ease the situatién temporarily. Even the more inteifigent 
capitalists understand this. And yet they and the rest of us have 
been lost in the bog that capitalism and nationalism have created. 














IF GERMANY COLLAPSES . 
ELL,” someone may say, “if this German crisis means the 
end of capitalist nationalism why bother about moratoriums 
or the forgiveness of debts, or aid to Germany?” That is a good 
question and our present order might well be allowed to commit 
suicide, except that this way of suicide in Germany means, in my 
judgment, that we and our children for a generation in Western 
Europe and the United States would be in for a catastrophic series 
of wars and disasters. German collapse will not be promptly fol- 
lowed by anything as ordered and hopeful as Russian Communism 
now is. And Russian Communism is not the Socialist ideal. The 
most serious trouble in the world today is the lack of sufficient wis- 
dom and vigor in the constructive forces. We have to worry about 
building them up more than about pulling capitalism down. It 
looks as if capitalism is doing that little job itself with sufficient 
speed! wo 
THE NATURE OF AMERICAN RADICALISM 
OWHERE is the lack of constructive forces more evident than 
in the United States. No Communist can beat Kansas farm- 
ers jn cussing Wall Street and the governmént now. We have 
plenty of discontent in America but it is economically almost illit- 
erate. Little merchants are discontented enough but their remedy 
is to smash chain stores. That is no remedy at all for the masses 
as consumers. Indeed chain stores may be making the job of so- 
cialization easier. The farmers want what they ought to have—a 
decent price for'their products—but the owning farmers don’t want 
to think about getting rid of tenant farming, and few tarmers 
bother with the general economic’ situation, especially in its inter- 
national aspects. The oil producers who have been given under our 
system a right to oil which ought to have been reserved for the 
public, now suffer from overproduction, ta!k radicalism, and ask for 


* nothing bigger than an embargo on foreign oil and a few other 


arrangements to give them more of the gravy! Some of the worst 
Negro baiters in the South are fine radicals when it comes to cuss- 
ing Wall Street. 

The worst part of it all is that the workers themselves are fooled 
by these self interested proponents of quack remedies. The fall- 
ure of the A. F. of L, in this crisis is a disgrace and a tragedy. 
Matt Woll talks conferences with employers and world hoycotts 
against. Russia. Meanwhile the A. F. of L. has no machinery for 
financing important strikes and no philosophy and no program ade- 
quate to the situation. It plays with the old parties, neither ot 
which has any real program even for the relief of unemployment. 

Why do I say these things? Not to discourage tabor organiza- 
tion on the political or economic fields, but to encourage it. ‘Ihe 
only anawer to economic illiteracy for farmers and workers is So- 
cialism. We can get a hearing. We must be aggressively on our job. 


THE COAL RELIEF SITUATION 
'WUST to clarify the relief situation in the stricken coal districts. 
The Emergency Committee for Strikers Relief, 112 E. 19th St, 
New York, is concentrating on the West Virginia Miners’ Feder- 
ation which is conducting a strike in the Kanawha region. ‘The 
Socialists in Pittsburgh have organized, as I have previously said, 
a fine relief committee with offices in the Lyceum Building for the 
Pittsburgh area. Relief is also desperately needed in Kentucky in 
coal fields where they have been all kinds of difficulties which have 
bech reported in the New Leader. The Emergency Committee will 
transmit designated gifts to that area or they may be sent to our 
socialist comrade Allen Keedy, Community House, Evarts, Ky. 
Finally, I hope our Socialist comrades in Allentown, Pa, will an- 
nounce a relief committee for the textile strikers there. 


One Year ..... 
Three Months . . 
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“Just a Bum” Is. Suicide in Church as Wealthy Hymn Praise to God 








“4 FTER ALL, he wasn’t one 
of our parishioners. He 
was just a bum.” 
Lying in the aisie of the Fifth 
Avenue Presbyteriain Church 
was a dead workman, the tissues 
of his throat and other organs 
destroyed by carbolic acid. ‘ 
Through the stained glass win- 
dows came the sun in tinted col- 
ors. Fine ladies and gentlemen 
dressed to suit their class and 
eminence had heard the solemn 
strains of the organ and the mel- 
ody of the choir. Prayers had 
becn offered to the God of the 
Presbyterians and the preacher 
had finished a noble sermon. 
Down the aisles strode the 
ushers, walking in unison with 
collection plates in hand, accept- 
ing the offerings of the devout. 
They approathed a man with 
soiled shirt, open at the collar, 
wearing ragged trousers, a con- 
trast to those whose wealth per- 
mitted them to place bills in the 
collection plates. 
A Simple Explanation 





eyes as he drew seven,cents, all 
the coin he ‘had, from his pockets 
and added the money to the crisp 
bills in the plate. The ushers 
meved on to the end of the aisles 
and trooped, with military pre- 
cision, back to the waiting pas- 
tor. 

The services moved on in so- 
lemnity to the end. The benedic- 
tion said, the-choir sang its last 
Amen and the worshippers rose 
to depart. The “bum” rose too, 
bottle in hand, and raised it to 
his lips. It fell from his quiv- 
ering fingers. Lying on the floor 
was a “bum” writhing in death 
agony. 

It was all so simple. A work- 
man in shabby clothes and seven 
cents in his pockets. The Assis- 
tant -Sexton knew instantly. 
Straying into the sanctum of the 
wealthy, the dead man had no 
passports that would admit him 
to the circle of the well-dressed 
possessors of riches. So the Assis- 
tant Sexton interpreted the trag- 


our parishioners. He was just 
@ bum.” 

Of course not. He didn’t be- 
long. Just a bum. 


A Vain Hunt for Work 


Over in Brooklyn Jennie Ta- 
beek sat in a tenement waiting 
for John Tabeek, her husband; 
waiting in anxiety for he had left 
his “home” the day before seek- 
ing work. On a, marble slab in 
the morgue reposed the. body of 
a “bum.” 

John was a weaver and then 
proprietor of a stationery store 
in Jersey City. Somehow he 
had failed, failed as others had 
failed, and for seven months he 
had looked for work. The world 
turned black before his eyes for 
Jennie was sick and he was an 
Ishmael, an outcast, in industry. 

But the “bum” in the morgue 
Jeft a testament, all that he had 
in this world, except Jennie in 
the Brooklyn home. John Ta- 


my creator, God, and I hope he 
will forgive me for committing 
suicide. I have had loads of 
trouble. I tried to carry it, but 
I could stand it no more. My 
wife could not help me because 
she is sick. I tried but could 
not make a living. I am blind 
in one eye and have had trouble 
with the other. My friends and 
relatives have been helping me 
and lending me money, but they 
can do it no more. They are poor 
and have children. I am on my 
way to face God.” 

There is John’s explanation. 
The Assistant Sexton offers his. 
So does John’s wife, Jennie, the 
woman who sits alone in her ten- 
ement wondering over the mys- 
teries of a capitalism that is be- 
yond her ken. 

We only add that the fine la- 
dies and gentlemen whose wor- 
ship was disturbed last Sunday 
pursue their usual ways. 

And John’s seven cents repose 





beek’s testament may be read by 


all who are curious. | 


in the coffers of the church. A 
“bum” has gone the way of all 


factions. 
satellites are now engaged in a/| 
word-battle with Borough Presi- 
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Of$1,130,000Y early 


Goes Up in Smoke © 


Socialists and Queens Bus-Riders Storm City Hall 
—Walker and Harvey Blame Each Other— 
New Suicide Adds to Tammany Hall’s Wor- 
ries—Unemployment Issue Dodged 


forced to abandon the proposed 
franchises, the brow of the Tam- 
many mayor was further furrowed 
| by the suicide of Traugott F. Kell. 


Exposure of an attempted $1,-| 
| er, chief engineer of the Dock Dee 


OMPLICATIONS continue to 
pile up for the Tammany ad- 


C 


ministration in New York City. 


130,000 a year gif riv 

year gift fo private bus| ,artment. Keller had under his di- 
operators in Queens—an exposure | rect jurisdiction administration and 
made by Paul Blanshard and Nor- leasing of over 600 miles of New 
man Thomas, Socialist party lead- | y 


ork City waterfront, with rentals 
totalling several hundred millions 
of dollars. The legislative com- 
|mittee now probing New York’s 
municipal governments had been 
questioning Keller for a week. He 


ers,—has thrown the Tammaty | 
board of estimate into warring 
Mayor Walker and his 


edy to the curious. 





The “bum” did not raise his 





“After all, he wasn’t one of 


“IT am on my way to meet flesh, 





Sagamore Coaldiggers 

Carry On Gallant Fight 
| -—Conference in Pitts- 
| burg 
| 





EVELOPMENTS in the re- 
volt of the mine workers 
this week are: 

PITTSBURGH DISTRICT. — 
‘Relief continues prime need as} 
strikers’ ranks hold fast; Socialist | 
\officials of Reading begin to col-, 
‘lect relief; 600 men and ahaiens | 
‘some of them visitors, met at op-' 
ening of convention of “National 
' Miners’ Union”; more violence 
| perpetrated against strikers; 2,000 
\ miners ont in Sagamore field, with 
(United Mine Workers in charge. + 

WEST VIRGINIA.—Strike of | 
‘members of new West Virginia 
{Mine Workers Union continues; 
‘wife of striker’ killed when she 
(resists eviction from shack. 

KENTUCKY .—Suits for $70,- 
000 planned against Sheriff and 
his deputies in Harlan because of 
\ sheer illegal deportation of I. W. 
W’. leader. | 

UNITED MINE WORKERS.— | 
Jobn L. Lewss fails to win ap- | 
| proval of Secretary of Labor Doak , 
for a coal “conference” with op- 
erators. 


Wife of Miner Slain Resisting Eviction; 
Operators Continue Terror in 


2 Statcs 


» 





Reading Socialist Officials Organize 


| To Collect Relief for Mine Strikers 


PITTSBURGH, Pa.—The Socialist Party Miners’ Relief Fund 
with headquarters at 618 Lyceum Bldg., Pittsburgh, has been in- 
formed that the Socialist city officials of Reading have organized 
for strike relief in aid of the miners’ fight for bread and freedom. 
Announcement of this move was made at the Socialist picnic rally 
at Reading, July 12 when Comrade Henry Stump, Mayor, announced 
to a crowd of 12,000 that Socialist Reading would officially support 
the gathering of funds to further the important. struggle of coal 
miners in the soft coal fields of Western Pennsylvania, Eastern 
Ohio and West Virginia. Raymond Hofses, editor of the “Reading 
Labor Advocate,” will act as Treasurer for collections in Reading. 

As the RELIEF FUND daily extends its contact with the rank 
and file of the miners’ strike movement the need grows and widens. 
Thousands of pounds of vegetables, bread, flour and canned goods 
have gone into the strife town area to stay the hungry stomachs 
of miners and their families with but little actual expenditure of 
the funds that are slowly accumulating, contributed from points 
from New York to California: Now, however, the demand for medi- 
cal supplies is asserting itself and miners and their wives and chil- 
dren, who have, while at work, barely stretched their poverty to 
cover their bodies with some degree of comfort, are feeling keenly 
the need for clothing and shocs. 

Friends everywhere are urged to make contributions in the 
form of men, women and children’s clothing and shoes, As funds 
must be jealously conserved for the lengthening fight that stretches 
ahead of the struggle in COAL, those shipping clothes, etc., are 
urged to see that freight or express charges are prepaid in all cases 
as the FUND dare not face the possibility of an unknown amount 
of such charges. Address all aid to the SOCIALIST PARTY MIN- 
ERS’ RELIEF FUND, Jane Tait, Treas., Room 613, Lyceum Bldg., 
Penn Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





| outside Relief Is Great 
| Need in Pennsylvania 
| and West Virginia 
| Strike 


| behalf of 23,000 miners without 
clashes. 
The new union, organized by 
Frank Keeney, former district 
| president of the United Mine Work- 
lers of America, in protest against 
| the policies of John L. Lewis in the 
old union, is spreading to new dis- 
| tricts which had not been reached 
{previous to the strike call. Four 
|new charters were issued in a day. 
; Meetings called by the bosses to 
get the men to return to work 
jhave been turned into strike ral- 
ilies. Peaceful picketing is being 
| carried on effectively. 
| Reports are difficult because the 
field is so scattered, some mines 
| naving neither telephone nor mail 
‘service which can be used by the 
; strikers, But a summary on the 
| third day of the strike for a part 
' of the field showed that there were 
'4,109 on strike and 922 working. 
The strike headquarters is be- 
sieged by miners wanting new dis- 








two heavy trucks and the crunch- 
ing of the brakes of a score of 
automobiles indicated that striking 
miners were already gathering in 


Mine Workers of America, 


used to be members of the United 
when 
their district in central Pennsylva- 
nia, No. 2, was a powerful union 





front of the shabby inn that had 
served them hard as headquarters 
and barracks in former years of 
struggle. They were preparing for 
a march upon a mine in Sykesville, 
42 miles away. A thin crescent 


By LOUIS STANLEY 

(New Leader Correspondent) 
TTSBURGH.—Frank Borich, 
secretary of the Natl. Miners 


Union, opened the national miners’ 
‘conference with a proposal to build 
la “united front.” The plan is to 
‘build up minority groups in the 
United Mine Workers of America 
‘and the West Virginia Mine Work- 
ers’ Union. Unemployed councils 
‘and rank and file committees will 
be formed at mines and in districts 


moon low in the sky and the blue 
and yellow flames of the smolder- 
ing culm.banks did not suffice to 
light up the coal property of the 


of 45,000 men. The day of their 
walkout they called in John Ghiz- 
zoni, U. M. W. A. organizer and 
from then on the U. M. W. A. has 
been in direct charge of the strike. 

All through District 2 the fun- 
damental grievance of the miners 
is short weighing. By marches of 
pickets the Nu Mine property of 
the B. P. & R. has been completely 
shu‘ down and the Yatesboro mine 


'tricts organized and by strikers 
‘asking relief. Evictions have be- 
gun and are expected on a whole- 
sale scale. One organizer called 
up and said that his furniture was 
being thrown in the road by a con- 
stable and that his sick wife had 
been kicked because she did not 
get out af the house fast enough. 
Bosses and state troopers are heav- 
ily armed, access to public high- 
ways is refused, everything possi- 
ble is done to start trouble. 
Relief is a serious problem of 
the strike. The miners have been 
heartened by the report that IIli- 


dent George U. Harvey, “reform- 








faction is trying to prove that the 
other first proposed the scandalous 
franchises. They cannot erase the 
fact, however, that both were 
ready to jam them through when 
the Socialists, flanked by residents 
of Queens, appeared in opposition. 

On the day Mayor Walker was 





The bus deal, reminiscent of the 
Equitable bus scandals which mark- 
ed Walker’s first administration, 
was planned at a secret meeting 
of the board of estimate. It was 
unanimously agreed, as reported by 
Henry Rosner in last week’s New 
Leader, to hand the fabulously rich 
franchises to two companies—the 
North Shore Bus Company and the 
Jamaica Bus Company, both with 
political and financial connections. 
A report prepared for the City Af- 
fairs Committee by Blanshard and 
Rosner revealed that the companies 
stood to earn $1,130,000 in net prof- 
it annually. This would have 
hrought 112 per cent annually. 

Armed with these facts, which 
had been given much publicity in 
the local press, Thomas, Blanshard 
and some 500 residents of Queens 
stormed the board of estimate hear- 
ing Friday. Feeling ran high 
against Walker and Harvey. Walk- 
er started the hearing an hour and 
a half late, only to run it with 
cynical arrogance when he finally 
opened it. Those who appeared be- 
fore the board were subjected to 
}abuse and insults. The Mayor re- 
| Served his choicest epithets for 
|Blanshard and Thomas. Walker re- 
jfused to allow Blanshard to put 
|pertinent questions to him. Har- 


‘Jellyfish’? Harvey 
Acting Controller Prial then pro- 
duced a bombshell. On behalf of 
Controller Berry, who is engaged 
in a political feud with Mayor 





er” of airport scandal fame. Each | 
fr 


| hearing when he threw himself un- 
| 
|der the wheels of a subway train 


| was on his way to the office of the 
investigating committee, to give 
rther testimony at a private 


| and was immediately killed. Kel- 
| ler’s death was the sixth through 
| Suicide or murder since the expos- 
ures ‘of corruption first began to 
| crowd the front pages. 


Juicy Franchise Gifts O. K.’d at Secret Session 


vey, not quite as bright as the 
Mayor, foolishly agreed to answer 
the questions. When Blanshard 
asked his first, dealing with the 
rate of profit enjoyed by bus op- 
erators, Harvey changed his mind 
and refused to answer. 

Thomas spoke for a unified sys- 
tem operated by the city. Until 
the necessary enabling legislation 
could be obtained from the state 
legislature, he urged all franchises 
be issued for short terms and be 
revocable as soon as the city was 
ready to run its own system, In 


such outrageous franchises as those 
proposed should be awarded. By 
this time the Mayor was worn 
ragged. He had to threaten twice 
to clear the room when the Queens 
bus-riders present gave appropri- 
ate applause or boos. Thomas’ ref- 
erence to the unsavory contracts 
brought a new storm of invective. 
The Mayor completely lost his head 
and shouted “faker.” Thomas 
calmly retorted: “When you have 
no case, abuse your opponent.” 
“You've worn that principle out,” 
the Mayor shouted. “Some of your 
magistrates have learned different- 
ly,” the Socialist leader observed. 
He went on to remind the Mayor 
of his part in the Equitable bus 
scandal. 


Seeks His Sphere 

ists are planning a strong candie 
date for district attorney, the highe 
est office to be filled in that bore 
ough. 
fight in his accustomed effective 














e 


Walker, Prial cited the charges of 
Blanshard and Thomas and refused 
to vote for the franchises. In an- 
ger, Walker was forced to submit 


manner in Manhattan, and a strong 
fighter heading the Brooklyn ticke 
et, and with the Socialist party or« 
ganization stronger than in a dec< 


Buffalo & Susquehanna across the 
road. The strikers were bustling 
about, tense but jolly, though prac- 
tically every one of them had but 


show 100 per cent organization. 
Injunction Secured 


of the same company will soon 


nois locals are going to assess 
themselves for Kanawha relief and 
that the Emergency Committee for 
Strikers’ Relief, 112 E. 19th street, 


the question for further study by 
the controller. A day or two la- 
ter, 
their private war as to who first 


Walker and Harvey opened | 


ade, the fight looks promising. 
The Socialists will stress unem- 

ployment. In the rush of the meet- 

jing following the blow-up on the 





With Thomas staging the 


> 


ee 


the meantime, Thomas urged, 5.4! 


on the basis of demands. a few hours before returned from ee ; - | ° : 
The Butler mine has just joined |New York City, under the chair- proposed the franchises. Harvey’s |bus franchises Friday, Walker re- 


THE NEW ARCHITECTURE 


HIS isn’t a book review column nor am I a competent reviewer 

for a work on Modern Architecture, but Frank Floyd Wright's 
book on that subject (Princeton University Press) is genuinely 
exciting to any one interested in architecture as an expression of 
life and fundamental to the new world we want to build. Four 
dollars is a lot of money to scrape up for a book but all good libra- 
My advice is to read it. 


{ 


jthe U. M. W. A., the government, 
‘which he claimed are united to de- 
«feat the miners. 
ithe progressives. 


are for wage increases, unemploy- 


a mass meeting at Olson’s farm 
at Yatesboro, some nine miles off. 
Here was a battle against coal op- 
erators splendidly fought by coal 
diggers which had barely received 
any mention in the press, though 
it was taking place but a couple 


Borich attacked the operators, 


He also scored 


Demands voted at the conference 


insurance, the 6-hour day, 


of hours easy driving from the 


the ranks. The march on Sykes- 
ville was to convince the miners | 
at the other mine of the B. & S., 
where 330 work, that they ought 
to join their fellow-workers at 
Sagamore, The miners’ demands | 
j are confined to securing a check- | 





manship of Norman Thomas, has 
issued an appeal for funds for food. 


Striker’s Wife Killed 


Mrs. Charles Seacrist and her 
unborn child are dead in Hughes- 
ton and her neighbor, Mrs. Chris 


belated opposition to the franchises 
caused Blanshard to remark, in the 
arena of the press, that “the jelly- 
fish is trying to find his spine.” 
The developments in city affairs 





jcontinue to lay the ground for a | 
Socialist campaign for alderman | 


fused to allow Thomas to present 
Socialist proposals on administra- 
tion of jobless relief. But there 
will be other opportunities in the 
}months ahead. Brooklyn Socialists 
will make an early start on their 
campaign. A large “Smash Tame 


many” mass meeting will be held 


ries ought to have this. tootenh 
ie weigh he tipples and re- |Deviti, is at the point of death as | : 
} weeny page 4y = - wee 0 and president of the Borough of 


Mr. Wright is recognized hore and in Europe as the instigator 
of the modern movement in architecture but he is too much of an 
individualist to be thought of in terms of a school and he is in 
fact critical of many things done by the modernists or in the name 
of modernism. His literary style is florid and only saved from 
being unduly rhetorical by his sincerity and his occasional pung- 
ency. Even when one disagrees--as I do. for example, with his 
idea of what socialism means in architecture, one is stimulated by 
his judgments. 

My own interest was particularly great in what he had to say 
about the “tyranny of the skyscraper” and the future of the city. 
Two sentences give the keynote of his position on both questions. 
After discussing the vertical development of the skyscraper, coming 
at a time when men can freely move on the surface of the earth, 
he says: ‘All these lately increased capacities of men for wide 
range of lateral movement due to mechanization are hecoming use- 
less to the citizen, because we happen to be sympathetic to the 
cupidity of proprietorship and see it not only as commercially pro- 
fitable but as sensational.’”’ That for your Chrysler and Empire 
State Buildings! 

And his prophecy for the fate of the city is this: “probably the 
death of the city is to be the greatest service the machine age will 
ultimately render the human being.” Maybe, but it won’t come 
‘simply by architecture. It will require a new kind of planning. 
And in the meantime town and regional planning and municipal 
housing are emphatically in order. 


A GOOD FIGHT WON 
OCIALISTS and labor folks everywhere ought to be heartened 


by the news that “Charles Solomon has won s, hundred per cent 
victory in the unjustified arrest of Jesse Gross and Bernard Rifkin 
in Brooklyn. The trovble began, it will be remembered, by the 
arrest of Jesse Gross for distributing literature. Even Magistrate 
Sabbatino had to dismiss that case but he convicted Rifkin of re- 
sisting an officer. It was this conviction that has been reversed on 
appeal. Meanwhile detective Lichtblau was convicted for beating 
up Gross and Rifkin, a really notable conviction which ought te be 
useful in fighting police rough stuff. Let other comrades fight this 
sort of thing as Charles Solomon fought these cases and we may 
yet make America a more decent place for Socialists, yes, and other 
Molks to live in. 


~ if 


y 


rs 


‘union checkweighmen, recognition 
iof mine committees elected by the 
workers, abolition of company 
towns, stores, scrip and evictions; 
land of the speed-up, check-off and 
injunctions; withdrawal of armed 
\fotces, no discrimination agains‘ 
‘Negroes and foreign-born workers, | 
'release of arrested unionists and a 
national collective agreement. 


scene of the mine war around 
Pittsburgh. 

The Buffalo & Susquehanna Rail- 
road runs through Sagamore. It 
owns the coal mine i the town, 


cegnition of the union. 
The Helvetia Coal 


employing 750 men. Nearby are 


lIecated two mines vf the Buffalo, 


Fittsbu-gh & Rochester operating 
under the name Jf the Helvetia 
Coal Mining: Co. At Nu Mine 450 


er things from “marching, counter- | 
marching, picketing, -~ongregating | 
in the vicinity of the mines of the 
olaintiff.” Regardless of the writ 








Violence Continues 
Five hundred men and 100 wo- | 
men, including visitors, were pres- 
jent from the anthracite, central 
Pennsylvania, western Pennsylva- 
| nia, Ohio, Illinois, Kentucky, north- 
lern West Virginia. 
' Also Scliplo had his arm broken 


jand legs and body battered as the | 


jresult of the beating deputy sher- 
\iffs gave him on the Coverd?'e 
jpicket line. A doctor was denied 
him in jail. Scliplo fell unccnscious 
;when a deputy pulled him out of 
the picket line and clubbed him. 
|For two days after 19 deputies 
|“‘went to work” on him, -he was 
junable to walk, he claimed. 

| When 45 strikers in the company 
|patch at Vesta mine No. 5 sought 
to come out on the picket line, they 
| were driven back by a crowd of 
| armed deputies. While he was on 
jthe public highway, a local strike 
{leader named Busar was arrested 
‘for trespassing and given a 10-day 


kave been at work, at Yatesboro, 
550. A short distance away is the 


the miners held their mecting at 
Olson’s farm, separated from the | 
company houses and the tipple | 


ity. 
Chris Deviti was in Cabin Creek 


|3trikers stopping them among oth- |pany’s notice to vacate his house 


when the superintendent sent a 
constable and two state troopers 
with a truck to take the furniture 
out and dump it on the creek bot- 
tom. When Mrs. Devit protested, 
th: constable kicked her and threw 
her on the floor. 


a result of a coal company bruta!- | ‘ . : : 
Mining Co | — | Manhattan this fall which bids fair 
has just secured a temporary in- | 
junction against the union and the jto attend the hearing on the com- 


|to be even more successful ‘than 
|the remarkable Socialist city cam- 
|paign of 1929. Brooklyn Social- 


this Friday night, at Havemeyer 
and Grand street extension, with 
Thomas and Blanshard as the main 
speakers. 





Socialist Picnic Saturday To Be 


| 
} 


Frightened by | 


Great Outpouring of the Masses 





lsolidated Coal Co., with 130 em- 
| ployes. 


|'Plumville mine of the Butler Con- 
| thickets. 
This company has just tnenets 
|gained notoriety for the shooting | 
at its Wildwood mine in the Pitts- 


merely by the state highway and /the convulsions 
They ran the gauntlet |bzutality threw 
| not only of deputy sheriffs armed |constable called the company doc- 
with heavy sticks but also of the /tor. 


into which this 


the woman, 


Distrusting the company man 


the | 


LL indications point to a rec- 
ord turnout Saturday, 
|July 25th, at the New 
|York picnic of the Socialist and 


next 
annual 


|Young Circle League, who will 
defend the “Norman Thomas 
Cup” they won last year from 
the Young Peoples’ Socialist 


burgh section. Altogether in the 
Sagamore field some 2,000 men are 
| affected. 
U. M. W. Called In 
Recently the Baltimore & Ohio 
|purchased the B. & S. and the B. 
IP. & R. railroads, retazining the 
|mining property of the first only. 
Although the B. & O. has received 
jwide publicity for its friendly co- 
joperation with its employes in its 
railroad shops, it has pursued an 
opposite policy towards the miners 
it employs. In fact, it had been 
|cheating the men so generously on 
;the weight and underpaying them 
|so for dead work, that when one 
lof the miners, new to the vicinity, 
jinvited in an organizer for the 


more detested stool pigeons cquip- jas all miners’ families do, the De- 


‘sentence for disorderly conduct. 


Natl. Miners’ Union, the disgrun- 
Spread Sagamore Strike tled men went immediately on 
The cock had not yet begun to strike. This was June 16. The 


crow when ts rumbling of the ‘miners around Sagamore, however, 


e--» 


ped with pad and pencils. 


' 


Early ;vitis called another physician who 


| superintendent and a squad of state jand threatened with a miscarriage. 


| troopers. The strikers unfurled 


jtheir American fla 


Deviti is endeavoring to bring ac- 


gs and to the |tioen against the constable and the 


|tom-tom thuds of the mine’s com- | mine superintendent 


|pressing engine marched 300 strong } 


in a long double line up and down 
the state highway nutely appeal- 
ing to the arriving miners to join 
their ranks. 
In West Virginia 
By HELEN G. NORTON 
(By A New Leader. Correspofdent) 
CHARLESTON, W. Va.— (FP) — 
While every effort is being made 
to drive the striking miners. of the 
Kanawha field to desperation, the 
West Virginia Mine Workers’ Un- 
ion is carrying on its struggle on 
‘ 





\ 


Mrs. Seacrist saw Mrs. Deviti’s 
treatment from the window of her 
sickbed and died from the shock. 
Her last words were, “Isn’t there 
any law in this place?” Her death 
was immediately hushed up by the 
superintendent so that Charleston 
newspaper could not even get her 
name until the union strike com- 
mittee came to Charleston next 
day. 

When the infant daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. E. H. Gunnoe of Prenter 
died in a Charleston hospital, Gun- 
noe was refused the use of the 

(Continued. on Page Five) 





as it was the pickets were greeted ilatter signed a statement that he 


lat Sykesville by the constable, the |found the woman in conwilsions be held at Ulmer Park, 25th 
Cropsey avenues, Brooklyn. 


| their ' families 


League. The Yipsels are prepat- 
ing to wrest this trophy back. 
Other sports will cofsist of field 
ind track events in which young 
Upwards of 25,000 workers and| workers organizations will have 
are to be expected, | large representation. Other feat- 
according to the advance sale of |ures will provide continuous dane 
huge blocks of tickets to more|cing from 2 P. M. to the early 
than 162 organizations. A pro-|morning hours. Two large or 
gram of varied amusements has/|chestras will supply the music. 
been arranged. An all star soc-|A first rate concert, an open aif 
cer game in which the famous] movie show, and interesting divete 
Hakoah soccer team will play|tisements will round out a most 
against a line up of the Prague|interesting day. Short addresses 
Football Club. The winning| will be delivered by Thomas and 
team will be presented with ajother prominent leaders of the 
silver loving cup by Norman | movement. 
Thomas. Other sports will con-| Get your 


labor movement. The picnic will 


I and 


tickets now. From 


sist of a baseball game which will 
precede the soccer game, sched- 


uled at 2 P. M. between 





re 


your organization or at the Rand 
School Book Store at 7 E. 15th 
St. 


} 
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Stone Lays 


_ Kidnapping 


~ 


To Klu Klux 


retary Warned—Den- 
ver Police Attacked 


(By A New Leader Correspondent) 

ENVER.—Kidnapping of Wil- 

liam C. Stone, state secre- 
tary of the Socialist party of Col- 
‘rado, who was seized in Denver, 
held captive four days and then 
turned loose in Cheyenne, almost 
100 miles away, is ascribed by 
Stone to anti-Negro and anti-for- 
eign elements. 

The kidnapping is alleged to 
have grown out of the prosecu- 
tion of the Silver Grill Restau- 
rant which had tried to “Jim 
Crow” Frank Crosswaith, Negro 
Socialist organizer, when he was 
here some weeks ago. Stone is 
the principal witness in the case 
against the restaurant. 

“I was made by my captors to 


~ promise to write an apology to the 


proprietor of the restaurant, not 
to appear in the case if it came 
up again, and not to speak again 
in Pueblo,” Stone says. He was 
arrested a few weeks ago while in 
Pueblo, “I was told to discontin- 
ue attacking ‘patriotic organiza- 
tions’ and to ‘watch my step’ if I 
returned to Denver.” 
Police Under Fire 
Carl Whitehead, attorney for 
Stone, has issued an attack on 
the police department record in 
the case. It is demanded that a 
special grand jury investigation of 
the police be ordered. Whitehead 
declares that Police Officer Heck- 
art..had.the license numbers of 
the tars which abducted Stone, and 
then lost or destroyed the num- 
bers; that Officer Heckart, while 
in the vicinity of the kidnapping 
when it occurred, permitted the 
kidnappers to pose as humane of- 
- t the police department 
failed. to act on complaints when 
they were made; that two detec- 
tives -assigned to the case were 
taken off it after a day or two; 
that the finding of the abandoned 
car, owned by Stone, was reported 
to thé police but they refused to 
do anything about it; that police 
bulletins the night of the kidnap- 
‘ping ignored the case and thus 
failed to give out-of-town police 
‘the usual warning so that they 
might watch for Stone and his 
‘kidnappers. 
The police department defense 
is an attempt to state that the 





{i kidnapping was a hoax. 


SS 
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Providence Police 
Ordered to Shoot 
Textile Strikers 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—(FP)— 
“We do not intend to countenance 
any manufactured trouble here. 
Read the riot act and then shoot,” 
is the order of Police Chief Charles 
Hill for any emergency the police 
may encounter in the Central Falls 
textile strike. His order was read 
to the force in the presence of 

. Mayor Holt. 

His order to the police followed 
the deportation of Anna Burlak, 
strike leader, who was told to 
leave the city at a conference in 
the office of the General Fabrics 

‘Corp. When state troopers warn- 
ed her sharply to stay out of the 
city, she walked across the bridge 
-to Pawtucket, where there is a 
étrike at the plant at the Royal 
Weaving Co. Miss Burlak is an 
organizer of the Natl. Textile 
Workers’ Union. The police ar- 
rested 10 persons on various 


charges and 80 cops, armed with | 





Ils More 


The Cure For Poverty 
Poverty 





Wage Reductions Would Make Workers Pay 


For the Breakdown 


of Capitalist Industry 





AGES of workers are being slashed in 


Americen industries. It is inevitable 
that the trend should be downward in a period 
of industrial collapse. It has occurred in every 
such period in our history. 

The great bankers of American capitalism are 
the real rulers of industry today. For six months 
some of these fat usurers have been urging 


more wage reducticns. Not -satisfied with the 


normal trend déwnward they urge more slash- 
ing of the incomes of the working class. 


Supplementing the orders of the financial 
monarchs is the current letter of Roger W. Bab- 
son which goes to hundreds of publications 
throughout the nation. Babson barks for big 
business. Babson is the “advisor” those 
who live by looting. His latest letter carries 
the advice that wages must be slashed. 


of 


“Economic Jaws inevitably work to a balance 
in all things,” declares Babson. Then why not 
permit these laws to run their course if their free 
operation means a “balance in all things”? If 
the so-called balance comes automatically there 
is no reason for the bankers and Babson to in- 
terfere. 


WAGES AND JOBS 
It is asserted that in the past two years “food 
has declined 22 per cent and clothing 18 per 
cent.” Assume that this is. true, what is the 
conclusion? That wages should go down in the 
same proportion, says Babson, and with smaller 
working class incomes economic conditions will 
improve. Wage reductions will “enable busi- 
ness to operate profitably.” 
But workers will not then work as profitably 
before. They will have a 
They will 


for themselves as 
lower purchasing power than before. 
be able to buy less while industry is producing 
more. What becomes of the “balance”? 

“But Babson declares that a general reduction 
of ‘wages will reduce the cost of production, 
enable capitalists to open their plants, and put 
the unemployed to work. You don’t say so! 

This is the theory of the bankers. Let us see. 

The owners of surplus commodities cannot 
now sell them. There isn’t more produced than 
workers can use but more than they can buy. 
Cut wages in general and assume that industries 
What then, Mr. Babson? 

Simply this. All industries will operate on 
a lower wage level but the surplus stocks will 
also be carried into the new period. We begin 
the new period where the old one ended— with 
a glut! 

We will begin the new period with a lowered 
purchasing power. That means that more sur- 
plus commodities will be added to those inher- 
ited from the old period. We will have started 
the new period with smaller incomes for the 
wage workers and we will again land in another 
industrial panic. 


resume operation. 








BABSON WILL BABBLE AGAIN 

When that occurs Babson will again turn up 
with his babble. He will tell us that the lower 
wages are too high and that they must be re- 
duced to lower the cost of production. The 
wages are cut in the third period and purchas- 
ing power will be lower than ever. Then an- 
other glut and stoppage of industry. 

When will Babson and the bankers be sat- 
isfied? We do-not know. The policy which 
they recommend means reduction after reduction 
until the workers wear overalls and eat baled 

hay. By that time they will purchase so little 
and produce so, much that the surplus will pile 
up so high we will be smothered by it. 

No, Mr. Babson, you and all your kind are 
like every ruling class before you. Your social 

order 1s filled with such contradictions. Calamity 
has come to the working masses of the nation 
and of the world. You and your class are gorged 
with the surplus gains of useful labor on the 
farms and railroads, in the mihes, shops, and 
great plants of industry. 

Dull and stupid as you are you would make 
the situation worse. You would heap the re- 
sults of your miserable failure upon men, wo- 
men and children who already suffer priva- 
tions, who are already in the breadlines. 


A COUNSEL OF HOPE 
The Socialist movement brings them differ- 
ent counsel. The workers of this nation should 
resent your intolerable insolence and fight your 
advice that they should sink lower into the abyss. 

Reduce the hours of labor, make room for more 
workers in industry, increase wages and thereby 

increase purchasing power, and break down the 
feudal rule of your class by organizing the work- 

ing masses into fighting unions of their own. 

Nay, more. The organization of labor in its 
own party and a courageous fight to unseat 
the representatives of your class in every law- 
making body of this country. No more Repub- 
lican and Democratic ballots cast ii elections for 
you and yours. Hencefgrth ballot-armed work- 
ers must use this power for themselves and em- 
ploy every measure of power they win to stran- 
gle the capitalist system that has thrust them 
into a hell of want and anxiety. 

You say that “Business by the Babsonchart 
now registers 29 per cent below normal com- 
pared with 10 per cent below normal at this 
time a year ago.” 

Perhaps, but Babson intelligence now regis- 
ters a decline of the same rate. If it continues 
this ratio of decline and the intelligence of the 
working people increases, the end of this wretch- 
ed system is not far off. 

Your system is bankrupt before intelligent 
working people and others who see it in all its 
hideous failure. It is doomed. It must go the 
way of every order of human bondage. 

The Socialist movement is the gravedigger 
that will bury it and we summon the working 
misses to attend the funeral. 











tear gas bombs and riot guns, pre- | 
vented the picketing of the Gen- | 


éral Fabrics mill and the Royal 
Weaving Co. plant in Pawtucket. 


* The strike committee voted not | 


to attempt arbitration through va- 
rious civic organizations 
have offered to act as intermedi- 
aries 

strike. 


Farthers in 7 Counties 
Of S. Dakota Starving 





which | 


| HUNGER 


for the seftlement of the | 


, PIERRE, S. D.—An urgent ap- | 
* peal for federal funds to aid farm- | 


“ers in.grasshopper-ridden areas of 
SoutliCentral South Dakota was 


sent to President Hoover and Sec- | 
Te -—f Agriculture Hyde this | 


Gov. Warren Green. 
Cé@mnmissioners of seven counties 


/ Pequgsted funds to buy food and 
suppiles for inhabitants, feed for | 
livest@ek, and assistance in fight- | 

, ing th@=grasshoppers. The com- | 


. 


missioners reported their small 
grain was gone and corn facing 
» destruction in many areas. 





a Zt 
it lucky I was born so late. 
~,.--Sydney Smith (1771-1845. 


| 


The good of ancient times let others | 
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Yipsel Rally 
Draws 10,000 
To Reading,Pa. 


Huge Mass Meeting Ends 
Two-Day Session — 
Oneal Sees Labor 
Triumph 


By MILTON MANDELL 

“Qpurs is a class with a future; 

theirs (the capitalists) is a 
class with a past.” With this 
phrase James Oneal, editor of 
THE NEW LEADER, summed up 
his address at the mass meeting 
held in connection with the Yips- 
els second annual conference and 
Jamboree which assembled in the 
Socialist Party Park in Reading, 
Pennsylvania, last Saturday and 
Sunday, July 11 and 12. About 
10,000 workers attended the picnic 
and the speeches were carried by 
amplifiers to all parts of the 
grounds. 

Under the main heading of 
“Youth and the New Social Ord- 
er,” three sessions were held on 
sub-topics of the principal subject. 
Alfred Hoffman, an organizer for 
the Hosiery Workers Union, was 
the speaker at the “Youth and 
Industry” session. William E. 
Bohn, educational director of the 
Rand School, addressed the large 
throng of Yipsels who were gath- 
ered on “Youth and Education.” 
At the laast session, held on Sun- 
day morning, Dr. Jesse H. Holmes, 
professor of Philosophy at 
Swarthmore College, spoke on 
“Youth and War.” Besides these 
three conferences there was a 
banquet, dancing, a sight-seeing 
tour, a »usiness meeting of the 
Yipsels under National Secretary 
Emanual Switkes, and a mass 
meeting, which was addressed by 
| August Claessons, William FE. 
| Bohn, Oneal, and Socialist Mayor 
J. Henry Stump of Reading. 

In his address Oneal said, “the 
workers must primarily shape the 
new world.” He interpreted the 
facts of present day civilization as 
pointing toward a Socialist govern- 
ment, but, he hastened to add, 

















evitable, “it depends on an edu- 
cated and disciplined working 
class. Socialism is not certain,” the 
Speaker continued, “because the 
capitalist class is organizing the 
criminal classes in many countries 
to gain control of the government 
|when the crash of capitalist civil- 
jization comes. There is likely to 
Pe a death grapple within the com- 
| ing year in Europe between Fas- 
cism and Socialism, No one can 
tell what may ensue.” 

Hoffman asked for co-operation 
between the economic and the po- 
litical powers; from his experience, 
he said, “one can’t succeed with- 
lout the other, they must go hand 
jin hand.” <A group of thirty-five 
}striking silk mill workers from 
| Allentown attended the session. At 
| the close, one of the leaders of the 
| strikers told the reasons for their 
|strike, successive wage cuts, and 
|predicted a favorable result. 

Dr. Bohn said, “thaty inasmuch 
}as all cultural movements are a 
reflection of the dominant econ- 
omic system, the new educational 
system which should accompany 
the success of Socialism should be 
planned now.” He said that econ- 
}Omic power without political pow- 





jer would not accomplish its ends, | 


| Socialists should get political dom- 
inance before economic. Therefore, 
the speaker said, “labor unionism 
jand socialism is the same thing 
jand can’t be separated.” He went 
'on to say that the aim of the so- 
jcialist system is not to destroy 
capitalism, it is to own it. 

| Tracing the rise of individualism 
in the United States, Dr. Holmes 
| showed the evils it has resulted in 
and suggested as the only solution, 
co-operation. ‘Society is not based 
on accumulation, but on co-opera- 
jtion.” The speakers emphasized 
| the need for principles and plan- 
|ned action, otherwise, anarchy re- 
isults. He said we are now faced 
'with a tremendous conflict between 


| the old and the new systems, and | 


jurged intelligent action for vic- 
jtory. “We want a human society 
of men and women able to gain 
llife, liberty, and the pursuit of 
|happiness. We will be called to 
use violence, but we must appeal 
to the intelligence. Being hit on 


the head never helps the under- | 


| standing.” 
Among the resolutions 
was to boycott California goods 


and the Olympic games until Moo- | 
}ney and Billings are released. At | 


a business meeting, the organizers 
in the various sections of the coun- 
jtry reported a great increase in 
enrolment and activity. 

August Claessens addressed the 
mass meeting which closed the 
conference. He showed the para- 
dox of over-production and under- 
consumption and suggested Social- 
ism as the remedy. “We can't call 
ourselves civilized until we have 
plans, and not anarchy, in pro- 
duction, distribution, and 
change.” 


ex- 


Silkk Workers Strike 
In Putnam, Conn. 


PUTNAM, Conn.—(FP)—Five 
hundred workers of the Edward 
Bloom Silk Co. have gone on strike 
for the 48-hour week with no re- 
duction in pay. 
working a 55-hour week. 

State police circulated through 
the strikers’s mass meeting, 
started no trouble. The manage- 


|ment premised the workers that 


|the ownor of the mill would come | 


to town and discuss the demands. 


. 


this change to Socialism is not in- | 


passed | 


They have been | 


but | 





A Taxless City 





Chanute, Kansas, Illustrates the “Horror” of 
Municipal Ownership 





pangs of hunger. 


the “burden” of unemployment 


publican office-holders continue 


ahead; get all you can.” When 


Here is an example of how 


nicipal taxes this year. 


Chanute’s example offers an 


terprises would then be available 
beneficial to the working class. 














On Jobless Aid 


|Party Seeks Constitu- 
tional Change to Per- 
mit of Unemployment 
Insurance 


(By a New Leader Correspondent) | 
Speen gipsiaen by the ne-| 
cessity of chopping out most 

of the vital parts of their model 
unemployment insurance Dill, be- 
cause of adverse constitutional 
provisions and court decisions, 
Michigan Socialists have decided 
to push the fight for compensa- | 
tion to jobless workers by an in-| 
itiative petition to change the 
constitution itself, writing in a/| 
| complete authorization for legisla- 
governing this 








jtive enactment 
| question. 

The proposed constitutional am- 
endment would make it obligatory 
}on the state legislature to pro- 
vide for a graduated income tax, 
the funds to be used solely for 
compensation to citizens who have 
peaseee resident in the state for five 
}years or more, who are unable 
|to find work. 
| “We intended at first,” says 
|Hallen M. Bell, state chairman, 
| “to circulate petitions for the 
;}model Socialist Party unemploy- 
}ment insurance bill, but owing to 
|the fact that Michigan has no 
|income tax at present, we found 
that it would be necessary to cir- 
culate two petitions. 

“To avoid this, and also to avoid 
any question of unconstitutional- | 
ity involved in enforced contribu- | 
tions from employers, we decided | 
to provide for financing the plan | 
;out of income tax alone. This, 
he course, makes i+ an unemploy- 
|ment compensatior bill instead of 
| an unemployment insurance bill.” 
| Since no income tax is at pres- 
ent collected in Michigan for any 
purpose, the cost of completelys 
state-supported insurance against 
|}unemployment financed by an in- 
come tax alone would be Jess than 
| systems advocated by the Socialist 
| Party in some states where in- 
|dustry is already paying heavy 
income taxes. To have compul- 
| sory contributions from industry 
jto an insurance fund written into 
|their measure, it was felt, would 
leave too much room for legal | 
|loopholes as a result of several 
contradictory provisions in the 
state constitution. 

Action of Michigan Socialists 
in seeking to write unemployment 
}insurance into the basic law of 
the state is expected to be only 
the first of similar campaigns in 
other states, where the model So- 
cialist unemployment insurance bill 
is widely at variance with state 
constitutions. 
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HE cities of the country—large and small—are holding the 
municipal purse-strings tightly these days. 
sieged by hundreds of thousands of hungry men, women*and 
children for a chance to earn a living or a few dollars to end the 
But the Democratic and Republican _politi- 
cians in the city halls, many of them with their snoots still wet 
from wallowing in the public trough, hold up their hands in horror. 
They talk of “sound finance,” “financial stability,” and keeping 
the city safe from “unsound tinkering with finances.” In other 
words, they tell the unemployed workers to go out and eat grass. 
While the workers are told that city treasuries cannot stand 


loot and exploit the cities and their workers without hindrance. 
To the unemployed workers the politicians prate of “sound fi- 
nance,” and to the public utility jobbers they say, “full. speed 


ownership these politicians hold up their hands in horror. 


is: the city of Chanute, Kansas, 
commissioners announced last week that there will be no mu- 
There were none last year. 
son? It is because all expenses of running the city are being paid 

from the profits of the gas, water and electric plants owned and- | 
operated by the city of Chanute. 


| : Appellate part of the Court 


They are be- 


relief, the Democratic and Re- 
to allow the public utilities to 








the Socialists talk of municipal | 


} 


“horrible” municipal ownership | 
offers this example. The city 


The rea- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


important lesson for the work- 


ers of all cities. "Why let the privately-owned gas, electric and 
power companies soak them with profits so high they could ex- 
cite the envy of an old-time*pirate? These utilities are needed 
by all the people. They should be owned by all the people. 
However, a Socialist administration would advance beyond the 
Chanute idea. It would not reduce taxation of capitalistic enter- 
prises but would make more equitable assessments of and collec- | 
tions on capitalistic property. The income from city-owned en- | 
| 


services | 


to finance various social 


> 


Mich. Socialists| 
Fight Legal Bar 


Court Frees | 
Socialist Held 
By Sabbatino 


Solomon Wins Reversal 
of Red-Baiting Magis- 
trate in Rifkin Case 


of Special Sessions, New York 
City, has unanimously reversed 
the judgment of conviction for | 
disorderly conduct imposed by | 
Magistrate Sabbatino, last April, | 
on Bernard Rifkin, young Social- 
ist. 


Rifkin and Jesse Gross, an- | 
other young Socialist, were ar-| 
rested March 31st, at 55 Snyder | 
avenue, Brooklyn, by Detective 
Harry Lichtblau who invaded a| 
meeting of the Socialist party | 
branch in the 21st assembly dis- 
trict. } 

On the trial of Rifkin and Gross | 
it was testified that Lichtblau beat | 
them in the basement of the Sny- | 
der avenue police station, There- 
upon, Charles Solomon, attorney | 
for the Socialist youths, demand- | 
ed that Sabbatino issue process 
against the detective. This he 
then refused to do, yielding two 
days later to the insistence of 
Solomon. 

Lichtblau was thereafter ar- 
ranged on two charges of assault 
and held for trial in the Court of 
Special Session where he was un-| 
animously found guilty on May} 


25. On the occasion of the trials 


| before Sabbatino, Gross was ac-| 


quitted. 

The arrests arose as the result | 
of the distribution of Socialist lit- | 
erature by Gross and another at 
Erasmus Hall High School. The} 
principal of the night high school, | 
MacNamara, ordered the boys 
away and when they were leav- 
ing blew a police whistle which 
attracted the attention of Licht- 
hlau who pursued them into the 
Socialist meeting place. There, | 
Lichtblau said, Rifkin interfered | 
with him while he was arresting 
Gross. 

The Appellate court, in revers- 
ing the conviction of Rifkin, found 
that the detective’s testimony was 
practically uncorroborated, and 
that Rifkin was corroborated by 
nine witnesses whe were unim- 
peached and uncontradicted. 

Presiding Justice McInerney 
found that the arrests by the de- 
tective were unlawful and that 
“there was no disorder, no vio- 
lence of any kind” on tie part of 
the Socialists. 

Solomon characterized the fre- 
sult as a victory for the upholders 

* civil liberties and said the Civil 
Liberties Union was contemplating 
further action along the line of 
damage suits. 





Tell Them You Saw Their 
“Ad” in The New Leader | 


| but 


| would 


; woman 


| comfort 


Saturday, July 18, 1981 
Boston Cops ¢ 
Lose Tussle ¥ 


With Socialists 


Crosswaith and Lewis 
Defy Police to Break 
Up Big Meeting 


By ARTHUR C. PARKER 

(New Leader Correszondent) | 
Bra —Frank Crosswaith 

and Glen Trimble attemptee 
to hold another outdoor meeting 
at the corner of Tremont and West 
streets in conservative Boston’s 
downtown shopping district. Last 
week Crosswaith addressed a gath- 
ering of 2,000 at this corner. This 
week representatives of the ma- 
jesty of the law in all their brass 
button dignity halted the meeting 
just as Trimble had finished a 
thirty minute speech preparatory 
to introducing the Socialist Na- 
tional Organizer. 

When Crosswaith took the stand} 
and began in his usual masterly { 
manner to lay a logical founda# 
tion for his dissertation, a scow, 
ing officer, gorgeously arrayed 
buttons and stripes strode to 
fore and in a bombastic tone 
authority demanded a permit. 
permit for street meetings is 
cessary in Boston. Persons or 0 
ganizations intending to hold street* 
meetings are only required to no- 
tify the police of their intention. 
This had been done by the Sociale 
ists. But in this instance nothing 
absolute silence and an im+. J 
mediate departure from the scene 
pease this officious sere 


; vant of the public and his numer- 
;ous cohorts. 


There was no doubt about it— 
the whole attack had been prev- 
iously planned and once of the 
gods of the mills start grinding 
they grind ruthlessly even to the 
death, as witnessed in the case of 
the martyrs to the cause, Sacco 
and Vanzetti. The law even went 
so far as to have with them a 
who after intermittent 
whispered consultations with the 
police would shriek out in a hys- 
terical voice, “Arrest him, lock him 
up for talking like that.” The 
Socialists, knowing it would take 
several hours or more to secure 
a bondsman in the absence of Al- 
fred Baker Lewis who was out of 
town holding a street meeting in 

aunton, did not want to subject 
their guest speaker to the dis- 
of an unnecessary jail 
confinement. We adjourned our 
meeting with the admonition we 
would return the following night. 

Thursday .evening Lewis led a 
large group of determined young 
Socialists back to the West and 
Tremont street corner. This night 
we were prepared legally and oth- 
erwise for anything that might 
happen. A large crowd that stead- 
ily grew listened to the opening 
address by Lewis who, after em- 
phatically stating the principles 


‘ 


and aims of Socialism, introduced /* 


Crosswaith. The police depart- 
ment was well represented and 
our hysterical female agitator, al- 
so present, was disclosed to be a 
police woman. 
the public, no—“guardians of pri- 
vate property,” might have at- 
tempted to halt this meeting if | 
the sympathy of the vast number 
assembled had not been so ob- 
viously enthusiastically pro-Social- 
ist. 

The meeting was an oyerwhelm- 
ing success demonstrating again 


lthe great strides being made by 


Socialism here. 
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™’orkmen’s Circle 
Largest Radical Working- 


Men's Fraternal Order 
in Existence 


75,000 MEMBERS 
$5,000,000 ASSETS 


700 Branches All Over the United 
States and Canada 
Insurance from $100 to $3,000 
Sick benefit, 15 weeks per year. at $8, 
$18, $23 and $25 er Many 
branches pay additional benefit from 
$3 to $5 per week. Consumption bene- 
fit $400 and $600 or nine months tn 
our own sanatorium, located in the 
most beautiful region of the Catskill 
Mountains—besides the regular week- 

ly benefit 
For information, 
THE WORKMEN’S CIRCLE 
East Broadway, N. Y¥. City 
Telephone Orchard 6000 
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| 227 EAST 84th STREET . 
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branches throughout 
Assets $900,000. 


A yearly assessment of 10c for 
expenses. 


case of removal. 


No members at large admitted. 
branches. 





| Workmen’s Furniture Fire Insurance 


Society, Inc. 
ESTABLISHED 1872 
Main Office: 


A cooperative fire insurance society for working people 
the United States. 
Insurance in force $70,000,000. 

No Profits ar Dividends for Stockholders! 


pe 1 
A deposit of $1.00 for every $100 is required which is refundable in 


Workingmen and wemen, protect your homes in case of fire. Join 


the insurance society of your own . 
; " Business transacted oaly through 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
Sixty 
Membership 56,000. 





each $100 insurance covers all 
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Scolisboro 


Frame-up 





Is Revived 


Civil Liberties Union Investigation 
Indicts Alabama “Justice” 





In Reading 


G.O.P. and Democrats 
Still Trying to Figure 
How to Dislodge So- 
cialists 


(By A Special New Leader Corr.) 

EADING, Pa.—The machine 

masters of the Republican and 
Democratic parties are trying to 
arrange for fusion candidates to 
-beat the Socialists in the coming 
election. They have agreed on two 
Republicans and one Democrat for 
the school board but that is as 
muzh as the party brokers could 
accomplish last week. 

One difficulty of the allies is to 
yet suitable candidates to carry 
the banner of united capitalist pol- 
itics. Former Mayor Stauffer has 
been considered as a banner bearer 
but he has been defeated so often 
that even the allied brokers con- 
sider him a Jonah. Some other 
“has beens” are being looked over 
in the joint broker shop but the 
managers find it difficult to brush 
up the old material so that it will 
have some market value on elec- 

L tion day. 
Socialists Not Worried 

Meantime this prospect of fusion 
does not alarm the Socialists. They 
regard it with satisfaction and as 
something that is certain to occur 
gome time. It might as well be 
this year as some other year. Such 
a union of the two capitalist par- 
ties will draw the lines between 
working class politics and capital- 
istic politics more clearly. It will 
also inspire the local Socialists to 
do their utmost to defeat the coal- 
ition. 

The old party brokers are mov- 
ing with caution because they re- 
alize that fusion is hazardous for 
their respective party organiza- 
tions. Many of their own voters 
will resent this union of the two 
parties and the party managers 
are unable to estimate how large 
the losses may be. In the rural 
sections of Berks County there are 
voters who have voted the Demo- 
cratic ticket religiously for decades 
and they have an intense dislike 
for the Republican party and its 
politicians. Moreover, the Social- 
ists have been making inroads up- 
on the rural areas in recent years 
and a fusion may result in driving 
many Democrats to support the So- 
cialist candidates, 

The Socialists feel that they are 
so strong now in organization and 
morale that they will be able to 
defeat fusion in the city at least. 
In any event the Socialist Party 
will go into the campaign with all 
the resources and energy it has 
and with the determination to re- 
tain the city government for the 
working class. ‘ 
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lace Ransdall, formerly om the 
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and citizens in. Scottsboro. 
the Scottsboro case as a farce. 


bring disrepute upon the town. 
tence to death by a judge, to a 


The report directly accuses 


Price. Miss Ransdall states in 


the trial spectators very much. 
ones attacked her. 
ity, told Ruby which ones she 


The report concludes: 


THE YOUNG “CRIMINALS” 


“The convicted ‘criminals,’ 


this ‘most heinous’ crime was 
cellent health and are delighting 











they found pleasing. 
Dave George Prefers 
Party Work in Va. 

To Trip to Vienna’ 





siendliidotta execution ?” 
(By A New Leader Correspondent) *kine fens 
RICHMOND, Va. The fennne- Backing the defense of the 
tion of a Viennese moon might 
mean a lot to David George, state 
secretary of the Socialist party 
of Virginia, but the fascination of 
soap-boxing for Socialism means 
more. George, as winner of first 
prize in the “Jimmy Higgins” con- 
test conducted by the Socialist 
party early this year, could have 
gone to Vienna as a delegate to 
the Labor and Socialist Interna- 
. tional Congress, with all expenses 
paid, but he has returned to Vir- 
ginia after a short vacation in 
New York. 

Returning with him are Jesse 
Gross and Irving Salert of New 


vene until late August and the 
consideration by that body for 


fense of the Negro boys. 


previously said were “her six niggers,’ 
“The trial, such at it was, is over. 
Interest and passion in the case have cooled. Examining the pres- 
ent status of the accusers and the accused to see what horrible 
things have been brought about by this ‘crime,” heralded in 
Alabama papers as the most heinous ever committed in the state, 
or the whole country, as a matter of fact, this is what one finds: 


ETAILED report indicating a frame-up and prejudice in 
the Scottsboro case has been made by the American Civil 
Liberties Union, which instigated an investigation by Miss Hol- 


staff of the Baltimore Sun and 


the Economics Library at Columbia University. Miss Ransdall 
spent considerable time in Alabama interviewing the girl prosti- 
tutes involved in the case, Judge Hawkins and other officials 


The report is a merciless indictment of “justice” as meted out 
to Negroes by the white ruling class in the South, condemning 


Referring to the judge and the 


citizens of Scottsboro, the report states, “They all wanted the 
Negroes killed as quickly as possible in a way that would not 


They therefore preferred a sen- 
sentence to death by a mob, but 


they desired the same result, and were impatient with anything 
that slowed up the conviction and death sentence which they all 
knew was coming regardless of any testimony.” 

The report in its detailed analysis of the facts involved in 
the case and the economic status of the Negro in the South, con- 
tinues, “as one Southerner in Scottsboro put it, ‘we white people 
just couldn’t afford to let these niggers get off because of the 
effect it would have on other niggers. 


DISTRICT ATTORNEY IS ACCUSED 


>” 


the district attorney of framing 


the nine Negro boys, as related to the investigator by Victoria 


her report to the Civil Liberties 


Union that the girls spoke to her frankly because “never having 
met any other attitude on the Negro question, they both assumed 
that this was my attitude also, and therefore spoke to me as they 
thought all respectable white people speak.” 

“Victoria identified the six Negroes she claimed attacked her 
with a cock-sure, emphatic manner that impressed the jurors and 


She caught on at once to what 


was wanted ‘of her—identification without any confusing hesi- 
tations to slow up the death sentences. Ruby, on the other hand, 
was annoying from the start because she could not say which 
So Victoria with pert, condescending man- 
ner, passing looks with the prosecuting officials at such stupid- 


must say attacked her, in order 


not to get mixed up and identify some of those Victoria had 


’ 


as she put it. 


nine terrified, bewildered young 


Negroes; lie miserably in their death cells in Kilby prison, await- 
ing their execution on July 10, while the two girls, against whom 


allegedly committed, enjoy ex- 
in the publicity brought to them. 


They both told me with great satisfaction that their pictures had 
been taken and put in the papers; that writers have been after 
their stories; that they had received money from various sources 
because of the case. The injury they are supposed to have suf- 
fered’ means little to them except profit and excitement which 


“With this contrasting picture in mind can any person not 
poisoned with race prejudice still maintain that the Scottsboro 
trial was ‘fair and just,’ and that the nine Negro boys deserve 


nine Scottsboro boys, a world- 


wide mass movement is developing on a large scale. Governor 
Miller of Alabama is reported by the Associated Press to have 
received 1,678 protests. Most of the messages declare the execu- 
tions would be a “wholesale slaughter.” 
protests were Albert Einstein and Theodore Dreiser. 

An appeal to the Alabama Supreme Court has automatically 
suspended the death sentences, and the respite probably will last 
more than three months, since the Supreme Court will not con- 


Among those sending 


case is not likely to come under 
some time. 


The National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People, 69 Fifth Avenue, New 


York City, is handling the de- 








York, who will give their time 
and pay their own expenses this| 
summer while they work as or- | 
ganizers for the Socialist party in 
Virginia. 

Sol Larks, second prize winner. | 


iC 


: HICAGO. — The Workmen's 
has left for Vienna. His prize, | 


which would have been a year at| Circle branches held a well 
Brookwood Labor College or a| attended picnic at Riverview Park 
term at Rand School, was settled | Sunday, July 5, the purpose of 
in cash so that he might apply it| which was to forget the daily 
against the expenses of the trip | drudgery and spend a day in na- 
A cash settlement was also bans ture’s beauty free from worry. 
to George by the national execu-| But progressive workingmen can 
tive committee. never assemble in large numbers 
and forget their fighting comrades. 
So the picnickers of the Work- 
j}men’s Circle took un a collection 
|for the striking miners of West 
Virginia which netted $2057. 


PLAY 
At CAMP TAMIMENT ~ 


Most Complete Playground for Adults 


OUTDOOR ACTIVITIES: 15 Tennis Courts, 6 Concrete 
Handball Courts, 100 boats and canoes, swimming in a 
mountain lake, baseball and other sports. EXHIBITION 
THIS WEEK-END. Edward Alvarez, Champion diver. 
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SOCIAL ACTIVITIES: Dancing every night. Dramatic 
entertainments, vaudeville skits and chamber music by 
Tamiment String Quartet. GUEST ARTIST for this 
week-end, Dose de Merlier, dance recital. 


INTELLECTUAL ACTIVITIES: Rand School Synset 
Lectures. Coming next week, Nathan Fine, “Leaders 
of thé Lowly.” The following week: Peter Monroe Jack, 
“Modern American Drama.” 


For Information 


CAMP TAMIMENT 


FOREST PARK PENNSYLVANIA 
Phone Bushkill 2R2 N. ¥. Phone AL 4-6875 


Chicago Workmen’s Circle Branches Raise $2,057 
For Miners; L. I. D. Luncheon Brings in $219 


Thursday, July 9th, the Chicago 
division of the L. I. D. gave a 
banquet at the Eleonore Club, 17 
North State street, which was 
participated in by about 100 per- 
sons, amongst them quite a num- 
ber of Socialist party members. 

A. J. Muste, fresh from the 
scene of the miners struggle in 
West Virginia ,made an instruc- 
tive and appealing speech about 
the conditions and aims of the 
strikers. A collection was taken 
up and the neat sum of $219 was 
raised for the courageous and suf- 
fering fighters of West Virginia. 


tee was organized with Prof. Lo- 
vett of the University of Chicago 
as chairman. 
ecutive secretary of the Chicago 
office of the L. IL D., 20 West 
Jackson Boulevard, will receive 
donations in money, clothing or 
food for the striking miners of 
West Virignia. Contribution lists 
were also given out to those pres- 
ent and it is expected that they 
will bring in a goodly sum of the 
much needed cash for the miners. 


A Good Example 
For Party Speakers 


Leader at all the meetings that I 
address. I will never tire doing 
my share in this work,” writes 
Frank R. Crosswaith. Comrade 


few months have been very suc- 
cessful, in many instances the at- 
tendance and interest being much 
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greater than any former propa- 
ganda efforts, 


; 


Also a permanent relief commit- | 


Karl Borders, ex-| 


Crosswaith's meetings for the past| 


Labor Parties 
Of Canada To 
Hold Parley 


Conference in Winnipeg 
—Power Concessions 
Fought in House—By- 
election Called 


rPOHE Montreal District Council 

of the Canadian Labor Party 
has adopted a resolution demand- 
ing that the Canadian Government 
“take immediate steps to cancel 
or annul the concessions granted 
to the Beauharnois Corporation” 
and that its resources be taken 
over by the government. 

This corporation proposed to di- 
vert and use 40,000 cubic feet of 
water for the purpose of distribu- 
ting light, heat and power and, ac- 
cording to speeches made in the 
House of Commons the corporation 
has exceeded the rights it had been 
granted. Members of the House 
have protested that a group of fi- 
nanciers are exploiting the Domin- 
ion’s water ways. 

The Labor Party of the four 
western provinces has called a con- 
ference for July 17 and 18 which 
will meet in Winnipeg and eastern 
provinces have also been invited 
to send delegates. The organiza- 
tion of a powerful Canadian Labor 
Party is likely to be the outcome 
of this conference. If successful, 
the party will link up all loca! 
branches of the labor movement 
for united political action. 

By-election August 10 

A by-election will occur in Ham- 
ilton, Ontario, in the East Hamil- 
ton District on August 10 and the 
Labor Party of Hamilton has nom- 
inated Alderman Humphrey -Mit- 
chell as the Labor candidate. The 
district is a strong Conservative 
stronghold but Bennett's tariff pol- 
icy has hit the working class hard, 
unemployment is increasing, wages 
are declining, and the tariff has in- 
creased the prices of commodities. 

The workers of the district have 
always been opposed to the Liberal 
Party and are turning from the 
Conservatives. They are now turn- 
ing to the Labor Party as their 
only hope. In the municipal elec- 
tions several months ago five La- 
bor Aldermen were elected which 
indicates that the Labor Party has 
a good chance of capturing the 
district. 

In Nova Scotia 

Indication that A. F. of L. trade 
unionists in Nova Scotia may fol- 
low the example of their New 
Brunswick brothers in organizing 
a provincial labor party was given 
when the Halifax District Trades 
and Labor Council went on record 
as approving the stand of the three 
western labor members of the do- 
minion parliament, on unemploy- 
ment and other questions. 

During the past few years old 
line parties have striven hard to 
get the labor vote, indicating the 
growing power of labor in this 
province. The matter of entering 
the political field is being given 
serious thought by many men 
prominent in the movement. 


British S. D. F. 
Celebrates Its 
50th Jubilee 


The “Social Democrat” of Lon- 
don, the monthly of the Social 
Democratic Federation, founded 
by Hyndman, Quelch, Bax and 
others fifty years ago, published 
a special jubilee number for July 
to celebrate the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the founding of the S. D. 
F. This issue carries some valu- 
able historical articles reviewing 
the fifty-year period of British La- 
bor and Socialist history. These 
include the cooperative movement, 
the trade union movement, an in- 
teresting article by “Sertorius’” on 
“Marx and America,” and mes- 
sages by prominent Socialists in 
| other countries. 

“Sertorius” considers the pres- 
ent economic collapse in the Unit- 
ed States in the light of Marxian 
economics, drawing upon econ- 
omic data appearing in the “In- 
ternational Labor Review” of the 
International Labor Office at Gen- 
eva. “he writer has some fun 
with bourgeois writers who had 
| insisted that the increasing inten- 
| sity of economic crises predict: 1 
| by Marx was not being verified. 
|O. P. Skelton’s book, “Socialism: 
| A Critical Analysis,” is especially 
| mentioned. Skelton had given the 
optimistic view and now the world 
| faces the reality. ‘How the spirit 
| of Marx, if in touch with the mun- 
dane sphere, must be amused at 
the present time at the facile com- 
placency of such critics as this,” 
| concludes “Sertorius.” 
| Delegates to the Co-operative 
Congress, affiliated with the Brit- 
| ish Labor Party, have unanimously 
| accepted the Unemployment Pol- 
| icy drawn up by their executives. 
| This policy suggests the establish- 
ment of: 

National Power Board to ac- 
| quire all existing power services, 
} such as electricity, gas, and oil, 
| so as to bring cheap power and 
current within reach of the entire 
community. National Transport 








| try’s transport services. Joint Na- 
| tional and Municipal Water and 
| Drainage Board to coordinate na- 
tional water supplies. The remov- 
al of the evils of the profit system 
| from these economic fields, the re- 
port states, will be a tremendous 
step towards the stabilization of 
industry necessary to prevent un- 
employment 


Stalin’s New Policy 
Staves Off Slump; 
- Party ‘Purged’ Again 


A wireless to the New York 
Times from Moscow declares that 
Stalin’s announcement of a “New 
Economic Policy” has given the 
signal for a new drive on “all 
fronts” and that it has done more 
for the drive than all the “pep” 
talks of recent months. It also 
states that the new policy had fore- 
stalled a “slump.” 

On the other hand it is reported 
that the Soviet press is not re- 
porting the foreign reception given 
to the new Stalin economic policy 
excepting the comments made by 
Communist papers like the German 
“Rote Fahne.” 

The “purging” of the Commu- 
nist Party of members who do not 
measure up to the “party line” 
continues and it is said that 1,600,- 
000 members are affected. How- 
ever, it is not stated how many 
bave been expelled. 

The latest issue of the ‘“Moscow 
News” at hand, June 28, reports 
that harvesting has begun in the 
South and that crops are above 
last year except barley, oats, maize 
and potatoes, but they are not far 
behind. Meantime a special five- 
day testing of bookkeepirg in the 
collective farms was- on. New 
courses were being organized to 
prepare factory technicians, while 
the Academy of Science was in 
session to consider unity of science 
and labor in facing economic prob- 
lems. This was before the an- 
nouncement of the new economic 
policy. 


Australian Labor 
PlansRe-organizing 


Of Coal Industry 


Stark economic tragedy in Aus- 
tralian coal fields, is due solely to 
the monumental stupidity and in- 
competence on the part of mine 
owners who have failed dismally 
in the utilization of their mono- 
poly. This is the position of the 
Labor government of New South 
Wales, which officially predicted 
disaster under present mining 
methods twelve years ago. 

The Tabor party has introduced 
a new bill, setting up a board to 
control the operations of all 
mines, authcrized to close unprofit- 
able mines, to transfer surplus 
workers to other employments, to 
introduce improved methods, to 
prevent wrste, to develop recov- 
ery of by-products, and if neces- 
sary to fix prices at the mine 
mouth. 

The proposed board would also 
fix the dividend rate to be paid to 
shareholders, deal with the prob- 
lem of preventing stock-watering, 
and function as a tribunal for the 
settlement of industrial disputes 
in the coal fields. 

The Australian Labor Party 
faces a big problem in the finan- 
cial crisis that confronts the coun- 
try. “The Worker” of Brisbane, 
issue of June 3, declares that in 
the “great task of giving effect 
to the economic emancipation of 
the wo~king class the Australian 
Labor movement leads the world, 
and despite the tremendous set- 





taken control of our national insti- 


the general unemployment anG 
every justification for declaring 
that Australia, as a nation, is still 
in the forefront of the world's de- 
velopment of Democracy.” 


Show Trend To 


Fascism 


dirty work but there is also an 
upper layer of “culture” in Fas- 
cism which gives it a shirt front. 
This is evident in Germany where 


it is reported that students, 


lied domination, notably at univer- 
sities in Berlin, Munich, Hamburg, 
Cologne, Kie’, Friedburg and Mar- 
burg. 

In bourgeois newspapers 
those supporting the existing Con- 


been represented as the work of 
a “small minority.” 
good ground for believing that 
whatever numbers are responsible 
for precipitating the tumults and 


the students, and perhaps a clear 
majority, are in full sympathy 
with the ideas of the disturbers of 
the academic peace. 

The economic and financial crisis 


student reaction. The students in 
general come from professional 


tossed between fear of extinction 


capitalism and dread of a work- 
ing class regime which also leaves 
no room for middle class capital- 
ism. Some students have passed 
| over into the Socialist camp in the 








tutions, there is even now, despite | 
a 


recruits the hooligan | 
and semi-criminal elements for its | 


Syndicalist Strike 
Of ’Phone Workers 
In Spain Waning 


The strike of workers in the 
telephone service of Spain called 
by the syndicalists last week ap- 
parently has not been a success. 
It should be remembered that in 
Spain and other Latin nations 
there has for many years been a 
marked division in the labor move- 
ment between Socialists and syn- 
dicalists. With the order for a 
strike went a demand for the seiz- 
ure of the telephone industry. 

The main center of the strike 
has been Barcelona where it in- 
cluded truck drivers and other 
workers. Here the order was for 
the seizure of industry and land 
which correlates with a new pro- 
gram adopted by the Syndico Uni- 
co which recently held a two weeks 
convention in Madrid. 

An interesting phase of the new 
syndicalist program is a decision 
to gradually abandon union organ- 
ization along trade and craft lines 
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It’s a warning ... 


that elimination is delayed—that you’re absorbing 
intestinal poisons. Ex-Lax acts safely and gently to 
rid the body of unhealthful wastes. 

£x-Lax has been the family laxative for nearly a quarter 
of a century and its popularity is constantly increasing 
as the years go by. Ex-Lax is prescribed by numerous 
physicians and is recommended by millions of users, be- 
cause it is the most pleasant and the most dependable 
laxative known to science. It is eagerly taken by chil- 
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and to organize by industries. Syn- 





dicalism had its origin in the small 
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craft unions of France a generation 
ago and this shift in Spain to in- 
dustrial unionism is a progressive 
move and in accord with modern 
methods. It may pave the way to 
a better understanding with the 
greater Socialist unions of Spain 
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and eventually bring all workers 





into one powerful federation. 
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Labor Papers To Meet 





| Vienna, at which most of the rep- 


|gestion of the Disarmament Com- 


VACATION RESORTS 








On Plan for Waging 








Disarmament Fight 
In agreement with the manage- |j 
ment of the London “Daily Her- 
ald” Walter Citrine, President of 
the International Federation of 
Trade Unions, has suggested that 
a conference of representatives of 
the Labor Press be held, with a 
view to preparing the disarmament 
campaign in connection with the 
meeting of the Disarmament Con- 
ference in February, 1932, as early 
and with as much promise of suc- 
cess as possible. 
The Joint Disarmament Com- 
mission set up by the Internationa] 





Federation of Trade Unions and 


Spend Your Vacation at 
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Regular Rates New York Office . 

ADULTS, $18 and $20 175 E. BROADWAY 
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the Labor and Socialist Interna- 
tional has included this suggestion 
in its Program of Action, and will 
hold this conference during the 
Labor and Socialist Congress at 





resentatives of the official organs 
concerned will be present. 

In accordance with this decision 
a conference of representatives of 
the official organs of the L. S. I. 
upon technical newspaper questions 
will be held Wednesday, July 29, 
at 9 p. m., in the “Arbeiter-Zei- 
tung” building, Vienna. A _ sug- 


mission is that each paper shall 
be represented by two representa- 





suffering of many of our people, | 





| 
| 


spurred by economic ills, are turn- | 


ing to Fascism. They engage in| 


disorders as a protest against Al- City, was chairman of the meet- | 


|'Milwaukee Police 


and | 
stitution the student ructions have | 


But there is | 


the use of violence a good half of | 
| rousing cheer by remarking that 
facing Germany contributes to this | 


and middlce class families who are | 


by the upper magnates of German | 


post-war years but the trend of | 


university youth at the present is 


“I never fail boosting The New/ poard to acquire the entire coun- towards reaction. as an evidence of Socialist hypoc- | 


McADOO SEES THE LIGHT 

“Throughout the world the sun 
is setting on the theory of the ac- 
quisitive society, in which profits 
are the chief end of all enter- 
prise.”—William Gibbs McAdoo, in 
an address before the Economic 





Conservation Committee of Amer- 
ica 


| Branch of the L.LP.A. 


backs of the present financial de- | 
pression and the accompanying de- |, 
struction of Austrian standards | 
by a reactionary horde of Tory | movement in Oklahoma, when 300 
politicians who have temporarily | pookh 


| that pays their bills. It is useless 


Back Fascism | 


|homa state secretary for the So- 





tives only, for instance by the Chief 
Editor or Foreign Editor and the 
Technical Manager. 


300 Oklahoma Farmers 
And Railmen Organize 





(By A New Leader Correspondent) 
'.AYRE, Okla.—Ground-work was 
laid for the building of a 
strong anti-capitalist politica! 
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am County farmers and rail- | - 
road workers attended a mass 
meeting held here under the aus- 
pices of the League for Indepen- 


dent Political Action. 
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or longer vacation on the ferm. 
Swimming pool. $15 week, $3 per day. 
Mrs. Plait Haywood, Hillsdale, N. 
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Single Tax Colony 


A perfect spot with beautiful wood- 











There is really but one political 
party in America today, Oscar 
Ameringer told the audience. “The 
Democratic party, so-called is 
merely the spare tire on the Re- 


publican machine, to be used when | %* 


E 


tion? 
unconventional and debunked members of 
CONTACTS, the only correspondence club 
for the inteilectually marooned. 
ticulars write to CONTACTS, 211 E. 


lands, creek, swimming pool, &c. Jw 
the place for one looking for rest, or 
recuperation Lovely surroundings— 
homelike atmosphere — congenial 
friends. 

Write ‘Dad” or Mrs. M. Newcombe— 


Spreading Oak Tavern 


ARDEN, DELAWARE 


AVE YOU ESCAPED FROM THE LUN- 
ATIC ASYLUM ot so-called civiliza- 
Then vou will enjoy contact with 


For par- 


llth 
New York City 





—and find how reasonably you can 
be accommodated either for week- 





the G. O. P. suffers a blow-out 








Both organizations serve the class 


for the farmers and workers to 
expect relief from them; they can 
expect relief only from a party 
which they support with their own 
money, time and votes.” 
H. M. Sinclair, former 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Okla- 





cialist party, and now state or-| 


ganizer for the L. I. P. A., was 
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ends or a longer vacation 
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Deliciously Prepared 
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For a snack or a meal 


“Where all Villagers and 
Cheiseaites meet and eat” 














Do Your Children 
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folk dancing &c.; 
fined home life, under personal guid- 


ance, 

An all-the-year-round home, Terms 

moderate. References exchanged, 
MRS. M NEWCOMBE 
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another of the speakers. Dr. M 


ARDEN INN 








Shadid, prominent Socialist of Elk | 
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ing. | 


Make Socialist Rally 


| rades at the Socialist Party Pic- 


Arden, Delaware 








HE NEW LEADER will ap- 
preciate the help of com- 
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RITTER’S SUNNY BROOK FARM 
White Hills, Shelton, Conn. 
Home cooking. Food from gur farm 
and dairy. Ideal place for a restful 
vacation. bathing. Christian House, 
Rates, $15 week. Children, $7.50, 

Write for reservations 


nic. Will those willing to help | 
kindly send their names to our} 
office. 
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Move From Corner | 











MILWAUKEE.—When the pro- 
prietor of the West Side Fruit| 
Store here objected to the pres- 
ence near his store of a large 
crowd holding an out-of-doors So- 
cialist party meeting, Herman O. 
Kent, one of the speakers, won a| 


a man who got his trade from the | 
working class ought to be at least | 
a little in sympathy with their 
cause. 

Not satisfied with this argu- 
ment, the proprietor called the 
police, who decided that the crow: 
would have to move, because it 
was blocking the sidewalks. Oblig- 
ingly, the gathering moved to a 
nearby lot. 

Similar “interference” 
radical meetings by the 
ist” police of Milwaukee has been 
advertised throughout the country | 


>| 


| 


in other 
“Social- 


risy. 

The fact is that the chief of po- 
lice is not appointed by the Mayor 
and cannot be removed by him. 


Utopias are often only truths pre- 
maturely enunciated.—Lamartine. 
> > > 


Charity is only a poisoned dress- 


Oscar Ameri 
New Paper 


THE AMERICAN GUARDIAN, established two months ago, has 
struck the key-note of American popularity. In that short. time, 
10.000 new readers have been secured, from one end of the country 
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to read.”"—Carl Haessler, The Federated Press. 
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ing on a malignant sore, — George 
Bernard Shaw. 
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‘apitalism Lines Up patners’ Against Eaci . , OL 





By Louis Stanley 


VI.—Union vs. Mentahen’| Worker 
IUTHERN coal has been at the heart of the agitation about 


S bituminous coal in recent years. 


For the soft coal industry 


~ it has meant a surplus mine capacity; for the operators, virile 
petition, and for the workers, non-union rivalry, wage-slash- 


_ sippi which produce coal. They are Alabama, 


ithe 


wiave been 


a 


e/ 


cf 
| 


ing and unemployment. 
¢ There are eight states south 


of Ohio and east of the Missis- 
Georgia, Kentucky, 


Maryland, North Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia and West Vir- 


ginia. In 1914, they produced 
“imous coal output in the United 
1923, 34 per cent. and in 1929, 

+ Seuth Adds to Surplus Coal 
In an industry that was already 
from overdevelopment 
‘the creation of new mine capacity 
in the South merely aggravated 
the difficulties, The southern pro- 
rose steadily. Between 
and 1929 it increased by 112,- 
000 net tons. Even without the 
production, there would 
& surplus mine capac- 
ity in 1914 and 1923 for the coun- 

try as a whole. In 1918 and 192 
the southern production w as 
@reater than the country’s sur- 
_ Plus. In other words, if the South 
" Were eliminated, the soft coal in- 
dustry would just about be able to 
operate at full capacity. No in- 
timation is being made that the 
Southern mines should shut down, 
even if that were possible. It is 
merely an important fact that in 
an industry already over-expand- 
ed, new mines should be opened 
to add to the excess capacity with- 
out any planning whatsover. It 
is merely another illustration of 
the capitalistic helter-skelter in 

coal. 


West Virginia is the leading 
southern coal state, with Kentucky, 
Alabama, Virginia, Tennessee and 
Maryland following in order. Geor- 
gia and North Carolina have only 
one active mine each. West Vir- 
ginia became the leading coal pro- 
ducing state in the country in 1927 
with a production of 145, 122, 447 
net tons as compared with 132, 
964, 639 for Pennsylvania. The 
latter took the lead again in 1929. 
Last -year, Pennsylvania bitumin- 
ous amounted to 122,459,000 net 
tong and that from West Virginia 
to 120,040,000. 


Why Southern Mining? 
Southern coal mining has been 
stimulated by the various coal 
shortages in recent years. During 
the war period, 1916-1918, a scarc- 
ity of railroad cars was respon- 
sible for the boosting of prices. 


29 per cent. of the total bitum- 
States; in 1918, 28 per cent.; in 
44 per cent. 





Cars were allotted to producers 
according to the capacity of their 
mines. Southern operators, there- 
fore, had an equal, if not better 
chance than northern. to deliver 
their coal. Besides, the new in- 
dustrialization of the South 
brought into the industry fresh 
supplies of labor. New mines 
were opened in the South just as 
they were in the North, and by the 
end of the war, the eight southern 
coal states had retained their 
share of one-third of the soft coal 
production of the country. 

The strike periods of 1919-1920 
and 1922-1923 played into the 
hands of the southern coal oper- 
ators. During these moonths of 
suspension of work, the southern 
states did not go entirely unaffect- 
ed, but they made important gains. 
In 1922-23, Alabama, Virginia and 
Kentucky actually increased pro- 
duction during the strike and West 
Virginia and Tennessee showed 
very slight losses. In fact, so 
great was the demand for miners 
in the South that wage rates 
reached the level of those in the 
North. Between 1918 and 1923 the 
southern states increased their 
production by 19 per cent. 

The turning point in the soft 
coal industry, as we have seen, 
occurred in 1923, when the spec- 
ulative bubble in coal mining 
burst. Bad times for the industry 
set in. They were made worse 
by the piling up of commercial 
stocks of 62,000,000 net tons on 
January 1, 1924, as compared with 
36,000,000 the year before, in ex- 
pectation of a general strike on 
April 1, 1924. The walk-out was 
averted by the signing of the Jack- 
sonville agreement but the huge 
supplies of available coal glutted 
the market. 

The Union Collapse 

The Jacksonville scale main- 

tained the union wage of $7.50 per 

















Religion and Trade Unionism-The 


p> DUAL ORGANIZATIONS ALONG SECTARIAN LINES A MENACE TO PROGRESS; A PAPAL BLESSING ON; 
REPLY TO ENCYCLICAL CONTINUED 


By James anes Oucal 


IV 


AVING considered the atti- 
tude of Catholic, Protestant 
and Free Thinking capitalists to- 
wards wage workers in the labor 
struggle and having found that 
this attitude is the same regard- 
Jess of the views held regarding 
religion, we will now turn to a 
consideration of religion and trade 
unions. The question was raised 
many years ago in the trade 
unions abroad following the ad- 
vice of Pope Leo that Catholic 
workers should establish sectar- 
fan trade unions under the con- 
trol of church authorities. 
The issue is again raised by 
pe Pius in his Encyclical but 
even before this document was is- 
sued the policy of organizing sec- 
tarian trade unions was being 
urged by Catholic publications in 
this country. In Canada this 
policy has been followed with the 
_ result that the organized working 
’ class is divided into two sections, 
one section guided and controlled 
by church authorities and the oth- 
er guided and controlled by the 


» members, regardless of their re- 


) 


of M 


. members” since they are 
lished upon the Catholic religion [| 


ligious views. The result is not 
only a divided labor army but a 
conflict of aims, purposes and ac- 
tion. 

Now for the evidence, and to be 
gure that we do not exaggerate we 
quote Catholic sources. “America,” 
the Catholic weekly review, issue 
1, 1930, carried a lead- 
entitled “Catholic | 

the occasion be- | 
by Pope | 
Catholic | 
in which 


ing editorial 
Trade Unions,” 
ing a letter addressed 
lus to the German 
rkmen’s Associations 
he declared that these organiza- | 
tions “are best adapted of all to 


be of real and solid use to their 
“estab- 


atid openly follow the Church as 


their guide.” 


_ The Catholics and the A. L. of L. 


i 


fe 


’ 


“America” agrees with this 


view,-holding that these Catholic | 


trade.unions embody the “prin- 
 @iples- taught by Leo XIII” which 
aglone “can effect 
between capital and labor.” We 
have seen that church authorities 
fm the Catholic cemetery strike | 
either did not apply these prin- 
ciples or, if they did, those prin- 
ciples did not differ in their ap- 
_ plication from the course usually 
* followed by employing corpora- | 


rica” regrets that the 
‘American trade unions do not ad- 
“ait religion to their 
dituhrit considers a “fatal bar to 
healthful progress.” Before con- 
Sidering this view we will pass on 


\ to another editorial from the same 


cation in the issue of January 
1981. It should be remembered | 
doth editorials appeared after, 


¢ 


lasting peace | 


councils | 
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COMPLETION 


(DISLOCATION OF PENNSYLVANIA AND OHIO UNIONS STARTED WITH? 


OF NON-UNION COLLIERIES 




















THEY CALL IT HOME. A 
miners before their hut, built of 
newspapers for covering. 


rude board planks and lined with 


~~ Forward Photo. 


family of striking Pennsylvania 





day in the face of the commence- 
ment of wage cuts. The southern 
non-union operators slashed freely 
until in many instances they had 
even gone beyond tne 1917 wage 
level. Union operators began to 
violate the agreement. In 1926, 
the increased production called 
forth by the British coal strike 
steadied wages for a while. With 
the expiration of the Jacksonville 








agreement in 1927, the union oper- 
ators demanded a reduction. The 
United Mine Workers under the 
administration of John L. Lewis 
refused to take a backward step. 
A nation-wide strike was urged. 
The union was beaten back after 


a year and a half of terrific strug- | 


gle. During 1927, the output of 
four southern states (Alabama, 
Kentucky, Virginia and West Vir- 
ginia) rose to 256,072,000 net tons 
and surpassed that of nine union 
states (Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Iowa, 
Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas) with 
a total tonnage of 221,770,000. As 
a result of the 1927,1928 strike the | 
single agreement for the Central | 
Competitive Field (Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Ohio, and western Pennsylva- 


nia), according to which scales in 
other districts are adjusted, was 
lost. 

District settlements were made. 
In Illinois and Indiana, $6.10 be- 
came the basic day wage. Ohio 


ums for this, the movement of coal 
to tidewater for sale abroad and 
in the coastal states, especially 
New England, and the movement 
tc the lower Great Lake ports for 
transshipment to the northwest. 
Of 37,138,592 net tons of bitum- 
inous shipped from tidewater in 
1930, 21,528,381 came from Hamp- 
ton Roads, Virginia; 2,950,291 
from Baltimore, Md., and 147,465 
from Charleston S. C.,—a total for 
the southern ports/of 24,626,137 
net tons or two-thirds of the to- 
tal tidewater shipments. 

Hampton Roads accounted for 
12,379,796 net tons of the 14,026,- 
424 shipped from all ports to 
New England and for 1,860,463 net 
tons out of 2,352,643 exported. The 
Virginia port stood second only to 
New York in .supplying bunker 
coal, 1,903,415 net tons as com- 
pared with 2,615,422 for New York. 
Important railroads connect the 
southern ports with the coal fields. 
They have become prosperous. The 
Chesapeake and Ohio, and the 
Norfolk and Western have report- 
ed earnings as high as $23 to $29 
per share of common stock. 

Lake Cargo Coal 

The lake trade is the cherished 
prize sought in a long standing 
contest between the northern and 
the southern operators. It is an 
important factor in the soft coal 
industry, first, because of its mag- 
nitude—it took 36,399,344 net tons 
or 7.8 per cent of the total produc- 
tion last year; and secondly, be- 
cause of its stabilizing effect on 





and western Pennsylvania obtained 
no agreement at all. The union 
organization became demoralized. 
On the basis of dues paid, it has 
been calculated ¢hat the member- 
ship of the United Mine Workers 
lin the soft coal field declined from 





384,617 in 1919 to 98,039 a year | 


ago. In many sections there is 
|hardly the remnant of a union or- 
|ganization. The pitiful pay enve- 
|5 
jlopes that occasionally receive 
publicity in the labor press are | 
}the outcome. 
The Tidewater Trade 

The southern coai mining in- 
| dustry has been able to grow for 
several reasons: cheap labor, better 
coal seams, newer and more mod- 
ern mines. 


been marketing. It has, of course, 


had a market at home in neighbor- | 
ing territory but the huge produc- 
tions of West Virginia, Kentucky 
and Virginia sought distant out- 
There have been two medi- 


lets. 


Its chief problem has | 
lof 32.8 for the northern contend- | 


the industry—it is heaviest dur- 
ing the summer months when the 
lakes are open for traffic and when 
the ordinary coal business is dull- 
est. One would suppose that the 
jnorthern coal fields because of 
proximity to markets would supply 
most of the coal to the northwest 
that was delivered by way of the 
Great Lakes. 
ern operators have had the lead. 
|In 1930, West Virginia shipped 
48.7 per cent. of the lake cargo 
coal; Eastern Kentucky 18.1 per 
cent.; Tennessee 0.3 per cent., and 
| Virginia 0.1 per cent, making a to- 
jtal for the southern producing 
areas of 67.2 per cent. Pennsylva- 
nia accounted for 23.6 per cent. 
and Ohio for 9.2, making a total 
lers. 

How can the southern operators 
overcome the disadvantage of dis- 
tance? The explanation of cheap 
labor is not enough because rail- 


Actually, the south-|... 


road freight charges also weigh 
heavily in the balance. After all, 
the average price for bituminous 
coal received at the mines, f. o. b. 
cars (less the selling expense) in 
1929 was $1.78 for the United 
States as a whole and $1.60 for 
the eight southern coal states. A 
railroad rate of $1.00 or so added 
to each ton of coal is as significant 
as the cost of producing the coal 
itself. A slight variation in trans- 
portation charges may gain or lose 
a market. 

The lake cargo railroad freight 
cases have been before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for 
years. The I. C. C. has endea- 
vored to arrange the rate struc- 
ture “to encourage the develop- 
ment of fields remote from the 
market.” The Commission has ac- 
cepted in full the theory of the de- 
sirability of competition and per- 
mitted a lower rate per ton-mile 
for long hauls than for short 
hauls. Southern coal in the lake 
trade must travel about twice the 
distance of coal from the Ohio and 
Pennsylvania fields to Lake Erie 
ports, yet the amount paid per ton 
by the southern operators has been 
slightly less than that by the 
northern. This has enabled the 
distant southern fields to outbid 
the nearer northern, stimulating 
new mines and increasing the over- 
development of the industry. The 
United States Coal Commission 
called attention to the fact in 
1923 when it said: “The inevitable 
result of an over-developed soft- 
coal industry is that each field is 
seeking to widen the territory in 
which it can market its product. 
If the cost of production cannot 
be lowered, the effort is to have 
the freight rate reduced relative to 
the rate from other competing 
fields. It is against this tendency 
that the country must set its face. 
Gradually and without undue 
violence to establish conditions, the 
rates should be readjusted to re- 
establish more natural conditions 
between the elements of gost and 
}service. The result will be a re- 
|duction in the total cost of trans- 
portation to the nation.” 

Rate Differentials 

The I. C. C. took advantage of 
the situation and decided in a case 
before it to widen the differential 
between the northern and the 
southern rates on lake cargo coal. 
For purposes of illustration, the 
rates and differentials with respect 
to Pittsburgh and southern high 











A GROUP OF CHILDREN 





Forward Photo, 
of striking Pennsylvania miners, 


now in revolt against low wages and starvation. 





and low volatile coals will be con- 
sidered. Before August 10, 1927, 
the rate from Pittsburgh was 
$1.66. ‘That on southern high vo- 
latile was $1.91 and that en low 
volatile, $2.06, or 25c and 40c re- 
spectively more than the basis rate 
from Pittsburgh. After August 
10, 1927, the Pittsburgh rate was 
reduced by 20c to $1.46, making 
the differential of southern high 
and low volatile 45c and 60c above 
the Pittsburgh rafe. The south- 
ern railroads immediately took 
steps to restore the former differ- 
ential relationshipis by filing tar- 
iffs reducing the rates on southern 
coal by 20c per ton. The I. C. C. 
cancelled these tariffs but was 
prevented from enforcing its de- 


in the United States Circuit Court 
by the southern producers. After 
April 20, 1928, therefore, the 25c 
and 40c differential went into ef- 
fect once more. As a result of 
proposals and counter-proposals of 
southern and northern railroads 
during the lake trade season of 
1928, a compromise differential of 
35c and 50c came into existence 
and has been maintained ever 
since. The rate from Pittsburgh 
is still $1.46 but that on south- 
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Pope's ‘Position and That of the A, F of L 





the notable strike of the Calvary 
Cemetery workers. 

“America” declared that by ex- 
cluding religion from their coun- 
cils the American trade unions are 
“menaced by gunmen and murder- 
ers” who “plan to control the lo- 
cal unions.” It adds that “The 
time may be ripe for the forma- 
jtion of Catholic unions, founded 
on Catholic principles. But or- 
ganized labor can find no policy 
that is both appealing and Chris- 
tian, except in the social teachings 
of the Catholic Church.” The lan- 
guage is so plain that it requries 
no comment. We may only observe 
that in those unions affected by 
racketeering and other such prac- 
tices there are as many Catholic 
members and leaders involved as 
members and leaders of other re- 
ligious views. 

We may contrast the above ad- 
vice with the resolution adopted 
by the convention of the American 














4Olic labor organization” 


propaganda for the idea into “oth- | 
er unons.” In this way the Que- | 
bec Trades and Labor National 
Council “became an official Cath- | 
and the 
unions affiliated with it were “in- | 
dependent of the American Fed- | 
eration of Labor.” 

This sectarian dual unionism was | 
carried to Montreal by these prop- | 
aganda clubs but the work was 
harder there because more power- 
ful locals of the internationals 
were firmly rooted in decades of | 
organization. Trembley declares 
that in Montreal “the only possible 
means of Christianizing the labor 
movement—since the international 


| possibility 


locals through their constitution 


| sult of this propaganda about 26,- | 


vice-president of the Trades and 


land affiliation were ‘non-sectarian’ | 000 Catholic wage workers are or- | Labor Congress of Canada, writes 


|was the setting up of a new or- 


the | 
trade 


ganization, notwithstanding 
of duality in 


unionism.” 
Trembley then follows with a 


| long argument based upon Cath- | 


olic teachings to justify this par- 


tition of the Canadian labor move- | 


ment into two more or less hos- | 
tile groups. He also asserts, in 


|partial defense of this course, al- 
“clear expressions of anti- | 


leged 
Catholic views and outrageous 
propaganda on the part of some 
A. F. of L. organizers.” As to| 
this we do not know, but as a re- 


ganized in three federations under | 
the control of Catholic author- 


| ities. 
The readers will note that the |g 


methods followed in accomplish- | 
ing this result are largely the 
same as the methods followed by 
Communists in the unions! The 
Catholic clubs were “nuclei” car- 


lrying on propaganda in the unions 


and when this Had won enough 


|members the latter were reorgan- | 


lized under Catholic auspices and 


control. 
In the American Federationist | 


‘for February, 1929, John T. Foster, 


of the “Labor Problems in the 
|Province of Quebec.” He declares 
that in 1919, one year after the or- 
ganization of the Catholic trade 
unions, the trade union movement 
of Canada hada total membership 
of 378,047. He credits the Cath- 
olic unions of Quebec with a mem- 
bership of 25,000 which would in- 
dicate that these unions have made 
jlittle or no progress since they 
were organized in 1918. 

| But dualism has gone to the ex- 
|treme in Quebec. There are the 
|A. F. of L. organizations, indepen- 
‘dent railway organization, another 
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Federation of Labor in 1913. That 
resolution reads: 

Nothing would be more injurious 
to the welfare of our movement 
than the injection of questions rel- 
ative to religion. ‘The American 
trades union movement, from its in- 
ception, has excluded all questions 
of a sectarian nature from its con- 
ventions, and this rigidly applied 
policy has made it possible to build 
up a united movement, which oth- 
erwise would be impossible to either 
secure or maintain. 

Those who have had experience 
in labor organizations will have 
little difficulty in choosing between 
lthis A. F. of L. resolution and the 
j advice given by “America.” In- 
}cidentally, the resolution was 
jadopted by delegates representing 
ja variety of views on religion, in- | 
| cluding Catholics, Dual unionism | 
jis bad enough for the workers be- 
}cause it divides them into hostile 
jcamps, although there are occa- 
}sions when dual organization may 
{be necessary to save a union from 
}bad policies and unhealthy stag- 
nation, but dual organization along 
sectarian lines is the worst possible | 
form of dualism that can afflict a 
labor organization. 
| Let us consider what has hap- | 
jpened in Canada as a result of | 
| Catholic sectarianism in the trade | 
unions. Gerard Trembley con- | 
| tributed an article to “America,” | 
jissue of May 30, 1931, entitled 
\“Catholic Labor Unions in Can- 
ada.” He writes that in February, 
1918, “the Trades and Labor Na- 
tional Council of the District of 
;}Quebec unanimously voted a res- 
| olution demanding of the Arch- 
bishop (the late Msgr. Begin) the 
appointment of a chaplain for the 
| guidance of the labor unions in 
;moral questions.” Msgr. Begin in- 
duced the unions to amend their 








| liked, 


Editor, The New Leader: 

I should like to solicit your opinion 
on a matter concerning Walt Whit- 
man. I am of the belief that Whit- 
man, despite his sincere profession of 
faith in the workers of America, 
never touched the heart of the prob- 
lem that confronts this class. He is 
not their poet, he does not voice their 
message. He preaches the manly 
attachment of comrades, adhesive- 
ness, individualism, but offers no so- 
lution for the economic problems that 
beset the lower classes. He had 
abounding sympathies but no vision of 
liberation. One looks in vain in Leaves 
of Grass for an expression of social 
protest that is unmistakably radical 
and outspoken like Shelley's cry to 
the men of England: 

“Shake your chains of earth like dew 
Which in sleep had fallen on you— 
Ye are many—they are few.’ 

He is not a Socialist, he is not a 
revolutionist; he had no knowledge, 
no adequate conception of on men. | 








forces and their influence on men. 
These reasons, I maintain, fully ac- 
count for his virtual rejection by the 
workers of America. In this connec- 
tion it 1s interesting to note what W. 
M. Rossetti said in 1872 about the re- 
actions of the English workers to 
Whitman's work. His poems, he de- 
clares, “are not known, or else not 
by rank and file.” 

I am eager to have your opinion 
on this point. Do the workers in this 
country subscribe to the Whi itman | 
cause? Do they read his books? If not, 
why not? Your statement, based on 
| experience, would afford valuable tes- 
timony. The matter might be dis- 
cussed in your paper. If you like, you 
may print my letter. It may call 


forth some sort of significant response 


from your readers. 

If true, the fact that Whitman| 
was not taken up by the workers in 
no way detracts from his greatness 
as a poet. That stands; it cannot be/ 
Shaken. He belongs to the whole 
world. But it dispels once for all the 
notion that he is the representative 
poet of the masses. * sone let me 
know what you thin 

CHARLES I. GLICKSBERG. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

It isn’t easy to classify poets in 

their relation to the movement of the 





| by- -laws so as to “base them on 
Christian principles” and a Cath- 
{ olic club was founded to carry 


workers of their time. Some have def- 
initely voiced the aspirations of such 


} lished. Practically 


versal in their appeal. Shelley was 
such a poet and he can be quoted con- 
sistently by workers whose philosophy 
ranges from peasant revolts to mod- 
ern Socialism. Other poets arg dis- 
tinctly reactionary, some serving spe- 
cial forms of reaction and others uni- 
versal reaction. Kipling is a type of 
the first, a singer of the glories of | 
British imperialism. We would say 
that Whitman is universal in his radi- 
cal and revolutionary outlook and. for 
that reason cannot be claimed by any 
particular movement. The fact that 
Whitman has made little or no ap- 
peal to American workers is hardly 
to his discredit. American workers in 
general reveal little interest in poetry 
including those poets who represent 
their cause, except in the case of 
those who are identified with the ad- 
vanced sections of the labor and So- 
ciaiist movement.—Editor of The New 
Leader. 


SOCIALISM AND COMMUNISM 


Editor, The New Leader: 

Enclosed find $1 for 
Leader for six months. 

I wish to take the opportunity to 
ask if The New Leader has any pro- 
vision by which a subscriber can send 
in questions and have them answered? 

For instance, I am _é seriously 
troubled to know the difference be- 
tween Socialism and Communism? 

EMIL STOCK. 


The New 


Lodi, Calif. 
It would require a book to answer 


armed insurrection while Socialists 
opposed this folly. This by no means 
exhausts the differences of opinion 
on methods. There are also differences 
in interpretation of capitalism and its 
transition to Socialism but space does 
not permit us to consider them. The 
writer’s “American Communism” is a 


| history of the evolution of the move- 


ment and its methods in this country 
and it can be obtained from the 
Rand School Bookstore, 7 East 15th 
street, New York City, for $1.50.— 
Editor of The New Leader. 


A CORRECTION 
Editor, The New Leader: 
Just to rectify an error appearnig 
in last week's issue, this is to let you 


members involved it is respectfully 
suggested that this communication 
be given same consideration as was 
the “Open Letter to Matthew Woll.” 
CHARLES DREESE, 

Chairman. 

Unemployed Chapel, New York Photo- 
Engravers’ Union No. 1. 





Donkey ~ 


A Farmer Dumps His Wheat 
and Tells Why in Pictures 


Bucklin, Kansas,—Rather than 





know that I was listed as coming 
from Brooklyn. I happen to be a 
Bronx resident and was entered in 
The New Leader contest as a repre- 
sentative of the Sixth Assembly Dis- 
trict. 
IDA SONDACK. 

Bronx. 

PHOTO-ENGRAVERS DISSENT 

By unanimous action of unemployed 
members assembled at 625 World 
Building, July 6, 1931, the following | 
resolutions were by unanimous vote 
adopted. 

RESOLVED: That the Unemployed 
Chapel members of New Yor’ Photo- 


sell his wheat at 27 cents a bushel, 
Forrest Kennett opened the end 
gate of his truck and allowed the 
grain to spill out on the streets 
of Bucklin. 

Kennett displayed two pictures 
of donkeys. One was labelled: 
“Kansas wheat farmer” and the 
other “Farm Board.” 

New wheat sold in Salina, Kan- 
sas, this week here at 25 cents a 
bushel. Salina is one of the prin- 
cipal shipping points in the win- 
ter wheat country of Kansas. 





Engravers Union No. 1, of New York 
City hereby repudiates the writer al- 
so articles appearing in June issue 
of Labor Age and The New Leader 





this correspondent’s inquiry. During 
the development of the Communist 
movement in the United States, es- 
pecially the petiod of 1919-1923, every | 
phase of the issues between the two 
movements was discussed in the So-/ 
cialiss and Communist press and| i 
much pamphlet literature was pub- 
all of this litera- 
ture is not available now. Theoreti- 
cally both movements are opposed to 
the capitalist system of society but 
in the matter of organization and} 
methods there is a vast difference 
In general it may be said that Com- 
munists believe in an aggressive min- 
ority to lead the masses while So- 
cialists believe in more democratic 
methods in education and action. 
Communists intrigue and plot in other 
organizations to obtain control while 
Socialists favor education to win the 
masses to their program. For years 
the Communists distributed manifes- 





movements while others are more uni-’ 


under caption of “Open Letter to 
Matthew Woll” and be it further 
RESOLVED: That publishers of 
Labor Age and The New Leader be 
requested to publicly acknowledge the} 
receipt of these resolutions and be/! 
it further | 
Resolved, that copy of these reso-| 
lutions be forwarded to Matthew Woll, | 
Vice President of American Federation | 
of Labor, Vice President, International | 
Photo Engravers Union of N. A., Pub- | 
lishers of Labor Age and The New| 


| Leader. 


The foregoing resolutions were} 
adopted due to fact there was abso- 
lutely no endorsement of “Open Let- 
ter to Matthew Woll” by the Unem- 
ployed Chapel of Photo Engrayers, also 
the person submitting letter was giv- | 
en no authority to use Unemployed | 
Chapel of New York Photo Engrav- 
ers Union No. 1, as signatory to any 
communication on letter whatsoever 





toes calling upon the workers to rise in 


In justice to the several hundred 


If the wheat farmer raised 16- 
bushels an acre—the average esti- 
mated in the latest Department 
of Agriculture forecast—and sold 
at that price, he collected at the 
rate of $4 an acre for his crop! 

aig are urged to de- 

vote a few minutes of their 
addresses to the part that THE 

NEW LEADER plays in our 

educational and organization 

work. The effectiveness of a 

speech is increased if members 
of the audience “take” some- 
thing away in the form of the 

printed word. See to it that 
the committees in charge of 
meetings have copies of THE 

NEW LEADER on hand. 

















Wy 


independent organization consist- | 
ing of building trades workers, and 
the Catholic unions. One of the 
main difficulties in organizing the 
workers of the province, Foster 
says, “may be found in the organ- 
ization of what is known as the 


National Catholic Syndicate, where | 


religion is permitted to enter into | 
the industrial field with resultant | 





nomic movement.” 

That is what always happens 
when workers are organized on 
a sectarian basis. And how do 
conditions of workers in the prov- 
ince compare with the conditions 
of the workers in general in Can- 
ada? Foster answers: “The an- 
nual wages of Quebec workers are 
approximately $100 less per cap- 
ita than that obtaining in other 
provinces and while there has been 
considerable 


the past few years, yet unques- 


the efforts to improvement are 
considerably retarded by the con- 
ditions described already.” 

How does the membership of the 
sectarian unions of Quebec com- 
pare with the membership of the 
other unions in Canada _ twelve 


ganized? Even Trembley gives 
them no more than 26,000. Last 
year President Tom Moore of the 
Canadian Trades and Labor Con- 
gress conceded them 25,000. At 
the same time he reported that 
the paid up membership of the or- 
ganizations he represented was 
138,887, a gain of 12,349 over the 


total membership of the sectarian 
unions! The sectarian unions show 
stagnation while the regular 
unions show life and growth. It 
could not be otherwise. 

We cannot pass up this subject | 
without referring to what has hap- 
pened to Socialist, trade union, 
and cooperative organizations of 
the workers in Italy. By way of 
introduction to this we will re- 
call an episode in German Social- | 
ist and Catholic history. 

In the seventies when Bismarck 
was Chancellor the Council of the 


of papal infallibility and the Lib- 
erals, representing the middle 
class, ventured upon the crusade 
known as “Kulturkampf,” that is, 
“War of Culture.” This culminat- 
ed in a bill framed by Bismarck 
in 1872 for the expulsion of the 
Jesuits from Germany. There were 
a few Socialists in the Reichstag 
led by August Bebel who vigor- 
ously fought this measure. Bebel 
refers to it in his autobiography, 
“My Life,” published by Chicago 
University in 1913. 


Catholic reference to this incident. 








In the “Trish World” of Septem- 


cision by an injunction obtained | 


disaster and disruption to the eco- | 


improvement during | 


tionably there remains much to be | 
desired in this connection, though | 


years after the former were or- | 


previous year, or nearly half the | 


Vatican in Rome issued its dogma | 


But we prefer to turn to a} 


on low volatile $1.96. 

Due to the collapse of the 
union organization after the 1927« 
1928 strike wage rates have been 
lowered so consistently in Ohio 
and Pennsylvania that the north- 
ern operators have found the 


burden than formerly. On May 
8th of this year, Examiner C, B. 
Bardwell, of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, recommended 





Ohio and Pennsylvania operators 
| be dropped. The case came up on 
| complaints by the Ohio Lake Car~ 
}go Coal Rate Committee and the 
|West Pennsylvania Coal Traffic 
|/Bureau. Unlike previous cases, 
the northern and southern carriers 
|joined to oppose widening the dif- 
|ferentials at this time. Bardwell’s 
largument was based in a large 
}measure upon the fact that wage 
| reductions in the north had created 
ja new set of circumstances. On 
|June 23, southern railroads and 
}coal operators formally asked the 
|I. C. C, to dismiss the case, The 
jrebirth of unionism in western 
| Pennsylvania, Ohio and West Vir- 
ginia may, of course, change the 


}situation again within the next 


ern high volatile coal is $1.81 and few months or pone. 


ler 20, 1924, Father Muench wrote 
lin answer to those who urged 
Catholics not to vote for LaFol- 
lette for President because Social- 
lists were supporting him. Fathe: 
| Muench said: 
q In the ’70’s and ’80’s of the last 
| century the German Socialists gave 
their support to the Catholics in 
the fight against the laws of reli- 
gious intolerance of the Kultur- 
kampf inaugurated by Bismarck... . 
Again in 1892 when Catholics fought 
for the abolition of the laws enact- 
ed against the Jesuits in Germany 
} the Socialists came to their aid in 
the defense of their constitutional 
rights. 
|The reason for this Socialist 
ifight against this arbitrary legis- 
lation was that Socialists are op- 
{posed to all government interfer- 
ence in favor Of or against any reli- 
gious denominations. To make 
any progress at all a Labor and 
a Socialist movement requires 
freedom of opinion, press, assem- 
bly, and organization. The same 
thing is true of science, art, lit- 
erature and religion. No state 
|favoritism and a free range of 
|opinion for all views. 
It is with this episode as a back- 
ground that we turn to passages 
lin the Encyclical: of Pope Pius 
which appear on pages 29 and 30. 
Pius is considering the status of 
jtrade unions so-called in the Italy 
lof Mussolini. He describes their 
composition and function under 
jthe Fascist dictatorship and then 
jadds this paragraph: 

“Little reflection is required to 
perceive the advantage of the in- 
|stitution thus summarily described; 
| peaceful collaboration of the class- 
jes, repression of Socialist organi- 
jzations and efforts, the moderat- 
ing influence of a special min- 
istry.” 

Here is approval of the destruc- 
tion of Socialist organizations by 
a Fascist dictatorship. When Mus- 
}solini at the head of his Black 
| Shirts effected his dictatorship 
over Italy his Fascist bands de- 
| stroyed Socialist, trade union, co- 
| operative, and educational organi 
zations of the working class. Pub- 
| ishing plants were wrecked and 
| the papers destroyed. Headquar- 
iters of these organizations were 
}sacked and given to the flames 
|Members were beaten and many 
j}murdered in cold blood. Leaders 
were imprisoned or forced to flee 
into exile. All other organizations 
that refused to comply with the 
{commands of the brutal Mussolin: 
|were destroyed. 
nation where free expression of 
| opinion is impossible and where 
jthe whole labor movement has 
|been crushed by brutal force. 
| Contrast the words “repression 
lof Socialist organizations and ef- 
|forts” with the fine record of So- 
cialists in the German Reichstag 
jagainst the “Kulturkampf” of Bis- 
;}marck and his political allies. We 
express no opinion. Our readers 
may be left to form their own, 

(To be Continued) 





present rate differential lesg of a 


that the lake cargo coal rate case 
brought .before the I. C, C. by 


Italy is today ay 
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Happy Guinea ==. 


Fa 








- USE of college students as guinea pigs has. 
long been a common practice in the psychol- 
ogy laboratories of our universities, and now they 
are testing the boys and girls for happiness. 
* oa * 


-Gp at Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 
Dr: Randolph C. Sailer has been asking 500 stud- 
efits, ranging from seventeen to thirty-five years 
of age, what made them happy, and what plunged 
them into gloom. And in our opinion, as so often 
happens, the students have answered in the man- 
ner which they expected Dr. Sailer wanted. 
* * * 


Dr. Sailer must be a somewhat naive person, as 
he seems surprised over the fact that the unhappy 
members of his group did not consider dancing, 
card-piaying or religion essential to happiness. 

* * * 


Well, Doctor, neither do we. If there is anything 
which can plunge us into deeper despair than our 
*nermal, it is throwing around cards, or dancing 
with certain gals who shall be nameless, or listen- 
ing to:the unholy voices of noly men over the radio, 
which iatter is our nearest approach to religion. 
- a * 


One of the series of tests which the Doctor im- 
posed was for the victims to check off answers to 
the following questions: 

“Which of the following have you worried about 
during the past year?” 

, “Personal appearance, health, lack of concentra- 

,ion, bad habits, money matters, laziness, lack of 

freedom, your job, lack of real future, troubles of 

family or friends, and too heavy responsibilities.” 
* * * 

Well, Doc, we will rate about 100% on all of the 
above, and if you send out another questionnaire 
and can think of any additional reasons for worry- 
ig, we would like to be in on that too, not just for 
the past year but, since the summer of 1888, when 
we were born on the upper West Side, liberally 
endowed with a Celtic melancholy and a New Eng- 
land sense of sin. This combination should qual- 
ify us as either the top boy or the lowest in your 
pollyanna psychology, however you rate them. 

~ a co 


We were particularly interested in Dr. Sailer’s 
statement that 

“There is actually some tendency for those with 
low salaries to be more happy than those getting 
high wages.” 

This ought to start dancing in the streets on the 
part of the Hoover contented-cow school of eco- 
nomics, for according to this the depression has 








From Our Foreign Correspondents 
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Some 


(By A New Leader Correspondent) 
Paris, (In June). 
OMETHING is stirring in Italy. 
The raids ordered by the Fas- 
cist governmentwpon the Catholic 
organizations patronized by the 
Pope constitute the most conspic- 
uous sign of an opposition arising 
in Italy against the Mussolini 
régime. But there is no lack of 
other symptoms, still more con- 
vincing from the point of view of 
the increasing dynamic force of 
the Anti-Fascist opposition in 

Italy. 

In Turin and Leghorn Mari- 
neiti, the renegade futurist who 
became a Fascist academician, 
was hissed and cursed as never 
before when one of his pieces was 
played; especially by the college 
boys, who have lost their enthusi- 
asm for the former futurist poet. 

At La Scala theatre in Milan 
there was a great demonstration 
in honor of Toscanini, following 
the outrage of which he was a 
victim at Bologna, And the dem- 
onstration was so vigorous that 
the Fascist Commissaire charged 





Tribunal to back water, even after 
Mussolini had loudly announced in 
the Senate’ that the trial would 
end with sentences of death. 

+ * * 


In the ranks of the workers the 
anti-Fascist renaissance is also in 
evidence. It would be a mistake 
to believe the tales of the Special 
Tribunal to the effect that nearly 
all those condemned for “forbid- 
den propaganda” are Communists. 
In fact, at present the intensified 
circulation of the clandestine press 
is being promoted by the masses 
of the workers, not merely by So- 
cialists, Communists or other re- 
volutionaries. 

And this agitation is bearing 
fruit. May Day didn’t pass en- 
tirely unobserved in Milan, Ligu- 
ria, Turin or Tuscany. And quite 
recently in Spezia a strike of jute 
weavers halted a wage cut, al- 
though the police arrested some of 
the alleged organizers. And for 








with looking after the students, 
not content with merely making 
arrests and sending three leaders 
to “the islands” called the students 
together to warn them against 
“those wt» make an idol of cer- 
tain celebrities’. This same com- 
missaire, none other than Deputy 
Sorza who set the trap that cost 
the life of Amendola, the Repub- 
lican leader, had had to record, a 
few days before, a juvenile anti- 
Fascist demonstration much more 
serious. The pupils of Professor 
Rossi, afterwards condemned to 
twenty years’ imprisonment by the 
Special Tribunal, had sent the pro- 
fessor a letter expressing their de- 





one strike we hear about there are 
perhaps half a dozen of which we 
know nothing until later ,if at 
all. Something is stirring in Italy 
and Fascism is obliged to notice 
it. 

And here is what the Fascist 
party has decided to do. First, 
that all party members must don 
their uniforms whenever their di- 
rectors think it opportune; sec- 
ond, that the Fascist youth organ- 
ization must have a still more mil- 
itary character. In addition to the 
Fascist militia, the whole party is 
being militarized. Something that 
certainly wouldn’t be necessary if 
the government had told the truth 











votion and their hope that he 
would be acquitted. 
upon them to withdraw their sig- 
natures, but met with definite re- 
fusals and had to give up. 

And in the recent trial of the 





been in fact, though hitherto pretty well con- 
cealed, a means for the distribution of untold hap- 
piness for hundreds of thousands of our population. 
On this basis a man who has just received a wage 
cut should come carolling home to his wife and 
family, singing “Happy days are here again,” daddy 
has just had a galumpshious wage cut, and worked 
himself into the glee club of Teachers’ College.” 
*~ * oo 

Clip this item out, and the next time you see a 
man seiling unemployed ice cream, rush up and 
shake him heartily by the hand, congratulating 
him on his new-found freedom from such causes 
of unhappiness as money matters, lack of concen- 
tration, and worry over his job. 

bs * * x 

If only the uninformed, little candy-store keeper 
who committed suicide by drinking poison in New 
York’s stylish Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church 
on the same day on which Dr. Sailer was telling 
newspaper men about the results of his test, had 
heard about the findings of the learned professor, 
he might have gone on a jamboree to Coney Island 
instead of shocking a lot of nice religious people by 
inconsiderately dying in a back pew. The man, 
who had been a silk weaver for many years, who 
had been thrown out of his job a year ago, who 
had unsuccessfully trundled a pushcart from door 
to door, and had finally scraped enough together to 
start a candy store, only to have it burned down, 
just didn’t know what higher education is doing 
towards the mass distribution of human happiness. 

+ * * 

Continuing our psychological researches, we have 
been interested to read the comments, particularly 
those made by the editorial writers in the New 
York Times, on the new wage policy of the Soviet. 
When Stalin announced that skilled workers would 
henceforth be paid more than the unskilled. the 
Times gloated over what it regarded as the con- 
firmation of those who had been “quietly proclaim- 
ing the fact that human nature could not be 
changed.” 


* * + 


“Quietly” is good, considering the truth that this 
has been shrieked at every Socialist speaker from 
every capitalist housetop since the days of Robert 
Owen, and that since those days, at the dawn of 
the Industrial Revolution, human nature has been 
hanged in a thousand different ways. 

* a * 

There is no need here to repeat to you boys and 
girls that the ertire mental set-up and psycholog- 
ical attitude of a man or a woman who uses power- 
driven machinery differs as widely from the set- 
up and attitude of that same worker engaged in 
agriculture, for example, as the driver of an elec- 
tric locomotive differs from an Australian bush- 
man. And when it comes to matters of social 
change, it is differences such as these which count. 

* +. * 

Inside of five years (the average working life of 
a Ford mechanic) an automobile worker in De- 
troit has changed his whole outlook on life from 
the days when he left the farm to stand before 
the assembly belt. By the very process of the 
acquisition of his skill, by his daily contacts with 
such a comparatively new thing as mass production, 
he has lost most of the fears and tabus which 
his former dependence upon the climate had put 
into him. Where he was by the nature of his oc- 
cupation a mystic, he is now become a realist. The 
techniques of modern industry have created new 
types of people, under both the Russian and Amer- 
ican sun, and the old gag that “you can’t change 
human nature” is being done to death by every 
throb of the turbines. 

* 


* * 


it is just good sense on Stalin’s part to differen- 
tiate between the abilities of men, provided al- 
ways those abilities are judged with their social 
productiveness in mind. If anyone has been hesi- 
tating to accept Socialism unti] there comes some 
such pentecostal transformation as was reported in 
the New Testament, let him wait no longer. Noth- 
ing like this is necessary for the loosening of the 
good will and creative ability of man. What is 
needed is the immediate ending of the exploita- 
tion of man by man, and that can be done any 
time enough of us have the courage, intelligence 
and patience to make such a happy ending. 

McAlister Coleman. 





I would like to see this world, at last, so that 
&.man could die and not feel that he had left his 
wife and children a prey to the greed, the avarice, 
or the cruelties of mankind.—Ingersoll. 

« * . 


The worker who trusts every class but his own 


intellectuals, the force of world 
protests compelled the Special 


Sorza called | 
| the whole country was behind the 





when it declared that the result 
of the conversion loan proved that 


régime. 

In addition to the old bonds ex- 
changed for new ones, all that 
could be raised in Italy for the 
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of pressure, was 3,500,000,000 lire 
(worth 5% cents apiece). But the 
| pressure had been so fierce that 


| 


mit that perhaps the payments 


bas | AN ee oie ae 
thing Is Stirring In Italy 
earns of Incidents Reveal Wide Dissatisfaction With 

Glories of Mussolini Regime 





lion. 

These recent moves certainly 
aren’t those of a strong régime, 
sure of its power. 

And just now there comes a re- 
port from Italy so startling that 
it must be passed along under res- 
ervations. 

It is averred that the recent 
aviation accident which cost the 
lives of Maddalena, the great Ital- 
ian ace, another officer and a me- 
chanic was almost certainly the 
result of an atientat—and not an 
anti-Fascist one either. Accord- 
ing to what some folks say, it 
was the consequence of rivalry 
among the directors of military 
aviation. According to others, it 
was due to rivalries among those 
still higher up. It is even declared 
that an attentat had been planned 
by some of Il Duce’s close friends 
aimed, not at Maddalena, but at 
Balbo, the Minister of Aviation, 
who had been expected to fly the 
plane which was wrecked by the 
explosion of an infernal machine. 
Balbo didn’t arrive on time, so 
Maddalena took his place before 
anybody could remove the bomb. 
At all events, so goes the story, 
accounts given of the explosion 
and of the way the bodies were 
mangled almost certainly estab- 
lish the fact that there was some 
kind of an attentat. 

And only a few weeks pass be- 
fore Balbo again has a close call 
in an aviation accident that looks 
more like an attentat than an or- 
dinary mishap. The Italian news- 
papers hastened to note that Bal- 
bo wanted to be received by Il 
Duce even before being attended 
to. In order to report, according 
to the official version. In order to 
look him in the eye, according to 
those who know Balbo aspires to 
succeeed Mussolini, who hates 
him. It is said that Mussolini re- 
cently asked for Balbo’s resigna- 





wouldn’t equal the subscription fig- 
ure and to decide to “renounce” 


tion as Minister, but that the lat- 
| ter threw the letter into the waste 


loan, with all the Fascist means! the government was obliged to ad-| two of the three and a half bil-| basket and paid no attention to it. 





By John M. Work 
HE series of articles about 
Milwaukee which recently ap. 
peared in the New York Evening 
Post contain much truth, but they 
miss the main facts and put the 
emphasis in the wrong place. They 
give some credit, but fail to give 
credit where most of the credit 
is due. 

Apparently the Post writer did 
not take the trouble to find out 
the reasons why Milwaukee is 
comparatively free from crime, 
gangsterism and _ racketeering. | 
That it is comparativeiy free from 
these evils he admits. For that 
much we are thankful. Having dis- | 
covered that it is a fact, perhaps} 
the people of other cities will try 
to find out why. They will not find 
out by reading the Post articles. 

Those articles hold that Mil- 
waukee’s comparative freedom 
from crime is due to four things: 
the high percentage of arrests, the 
high percentage of convictions, 
speedy trials, and the fact that 
the chief of police is not appointed 
by the Mayor and cannot be fired 
by him. 

There is a high percentage of 
arrests, a high percentage of con- 
victions, and speedy trials. These 
help some, but they are not the 
bottom causes at all. Unstinted 
praise is given in the articles to 
the municipal judge for these re- 
sults. He is a capable official and 
I do not grudge him all the praise 
he deserves. But the comparative 
immunity of Milwaukee from 
crime existed before he came up- 
on the scene. Hence it follows in- 
evitably that he cannot be entitled 
to the credit for bringing this con- 
dition about. The best that can be 
said for him is that he is entitled 
to credit for helping to maintain 
this condition since he became a 
public official. 

Mayor Hoan’s Powers 

The same may be said of the 

chief of police, to whom the ar- 


| 
} 








before he became’ the chief. There- | 
fore, it is certain that he did not} 
bring it about. He, like the muni-| 
cipal judge, is entitled to credit 
for helping to maintain it since he| 
became the chief. 

The articles give other cities to! 
understand that it would be a| 
wonderful thing for them if they 
could divorce their chief of police) 
from politics by making it impos- 
sible for the Mayor to appoint or 
fire him. Milwaukee is cited as a 
shining example of a city where 
the chief is remote from politics| 
because the Mayor does not have| 
these powers. | 

Well, let’s see. There is in Mil- 
waukee a fire and police commis- 
sion which has the power to ap- 
point the chief of police and to 
discharge him for cause. The com- 
mission consists of five persons 
They are appointed by the Mayor 
one each year. All five of them 
were appointed by Mayor Hoan 
Just how remote does this make 
the chief from the Mayor? As a 
matter of course the commission 
consults with the Mayor when suc 
an extremely important matter as 
the selection of a chief of police | 
comes up; and as a matter of fact 
the present chief of police was 


| 





| in politics will find himself first a beggar at the 
\ doors of law-making bodies and then a beggar in 
the breadlines, 


Mayor Hoan’s choice. Now sup- 
pose Mayor Hoan thought there 


{ ; 


oo) 


Teli Its Readers Why 





were good grounds for the dis- 
charge of the chief; what could he 
do? If his grounds were good he 
certainly could accomplish the dis- 
charge, either by asking him to 
resign or by bringing charges 
against him before the commis- 


| Sion. If this seems far-fetched, al- 


low me to cite specific cases. In 
the spring of 1921, shortly before 
the present chief was appointed, 
the former chief was sick and off 
duty. Mayor Hoan became con- 


vinced that something was not as| 


it should be in the police depart- 
ment. To quote his own words, “I 
wrote letters to four higher-ups in 
the police department, to resign or 
face charges. All of these men re- 
signed.” Undoubtedly he could do 
the same with the chief if there 
were any reason to do so. This 
shows how “remote” the chief is. 
Socialist Mayor Ignored! 

The present chief is a capable 
official. We Socialists have now 
and then had occasion to take ex- 
ceptions to things he has done, 
especially his handling of an un- 
employment meeting in March, 
1930, and his demand for a few 
mounted officers; but in general 
we approve his administration of 
the police department. He is a 
mighty lucky chief to have such 
aman as Mayor Hoan in the may- 
oralty chair. A grafting old party 
Mayor could undermine him and 
his fine department in a -short 
time. 

Again, let us be specific and 
see just how it could be done. Sup- 
pose an old party grafter were 
Mayor. By means of his power to 
appoint one member of the fire 
and police commission each year, 
and to fill vacancies on the com- 
mission if any occur, he could con- 
trol the commission in three years 
at the latest. Naturally he would 
appoint grafters like himself. They 
would find a way to oust the chief 


ticles also give unstinted praise.| and appoint a grafter in his place. | city, 
This condition was in existence| The police force would soon be youth ample space in which to 





Striker’s Wife Slain 
In Eviction Battle 


(Continued from Paze One) 
camp ambulance to get the little 
corpse, though the ambulance was 
bought by the miners themselves 
from their burial fund. The super- 
intendent told Gunnoe that the am- 
bulance now belonged to “future 
employes” of the company. 

A medical examination of 150 
children in the mining camps at 
Gallagher and Ward shows them 
to be grossly underweight and suf- 
fering from anemia, skin infections, 


| worms, and all the ills that follow 


undernourishment, according to Dr. 
Ruth Fox of the Fifth Avenue hos- 
pital of New York City, who has 
been in the field with a corps of 
assistants. ‘We haven’t had any 
fresh meat in 11 months and can 
get so little of what we do eat— 
beans, potatoes, white bacon, and 
flour gravy—that we eat only twice 
a day,” one mother told her. 


Suits aggregating $70,000 against 
Sheriff J. H. Blair, two deputies, 
and the county of Harlan, Ken- 
tucky, were authorized by the Am- 
erican Civil Liberties Union in be- 
half of Tom Connors, miners’ de- 


honeycombed with graft 
grafters, 
record would become as bad as 


that of any other city. 











and | play games, 
and the city’s crime/ apparatus for the same, thus keep- 


with the necessary 


ing them off the streets and giv- 
ing them healthful recreation. The 


chief needs back of him a Mayor) lery. A public musem, with well- 
who has a high sense of public) attended public lectures on scien- 


leave him to go it alone. 


nothing. 
The 
When 


Social Welfare Work 


cesspool of corruption and officia! 
crookedness. The Socialists brought 
a new spirit into the city—a spirit 


to office. Furthermore, they imme- 
diately began to try to realize 


to create a higher and better citi- 
zenship. They enlisted the aid of 
civic organizations and high- 
minded individuals who were not 
in complete aceord with their fina! 


mediate measures. 
Some of the results may be 
enumerated. The development of 
| playgrounds in all parts of the 
to give the children and 











Yet the Post articles barely | 8H0ol buildings, 
mention the fact that there is a| Tecreational and educational facili- 
Socialist Mayor in Milwaukee; and | ties. The development of the pub- 
they mention it only to belittle it| ic library until there is a branch 
and try to make out that it means | Within walking distance of every | 


the Socialists first came | opment of adult education to the 
upon the political scene in Mil-| Point where several tens of thou- 
waukee, the city was as rotten as |sands of adults take courses of| 

| 


| 


any city in America. It was a, Various kinds, from millinery to 
| 


| 


| duty and who in turn has back | tific subjects. Prevocational schools | 
of him an organization that has|for the handicapped. A mammoth | A ca 
an equally high sense of public | vocational school that is equal if | fectious. Any number of civic or 


duty and will support him and not; not superior to any other in the 
world. Civic centers in the public | 


person in the county and a larger| 
percentage of book-readers than} 


any other community. The devel- | 


music, from tap dancing to classic 
literature. 


Although they by no means 


of civic righteousness. It was they | complete the list, these are some 
who dispelled cynicism and re-| of the things for whic’ the So- 
stored the confidence of the peo- | cialists furnished the impetus, the 
ple in public officials. They did it | inspiration, 
by giving honest, constructive and| much of the energy. They do not 
conscientious service when electe?| claim that they did it all. They 


the enthusiasm and 


give generous credit to others. But 
they can fairly say that they orig- 


some parts of their social vision | inated the idea and enlisted the 


help of others to make it come 
true. 

These things have given young 
people and older people something 
else than crime to think about. It 


aim but were with them on im- | is well known that most criminals 


}are young, and that their crimes 


| grow out of idleness. Milwaukee 
|under the guidance of the Social- 


ists, has deliberately tried to af- 
ford wholesome recreation, giving 
youth something better to do than 





fense investigator, who was slug- 
ged by Sheriff Blair on June 20 
and forcibly deported into Virginia 
by the deputies. The suits will be 
filed in the federal district court 
by Attorney Ben R. Golden of 
Pineville, Ky. 


WASHINGTON—(FP)—John L. 
|Lewis, president of the United 
| Mine Workers of America, with 10 
|Of his associate officials, came out 
of a two-day conference with Sec- 
retary of Labor Doak and Secre- 
|tary of Commerce Lamont, the 
jevening of July 14, with no as- 
surance that the Hoover adminis- 
}tration would summon the confer- 
lence of operators and. miners which 
}he demanded in his telegram to 
|the White House on June 11. Doak 
jand Lewis told the press that the 
;case for the miners had been fully 
| presented. The next move would 
be an attempt by Doak and La- 
jmont to talk with “some other 
|people,” and then to report to Hoo- 
| ver. 

Has your branch ord- 
ered its supply of the spe- 
cial HUNGER EDITION? 
See to it that it acts at- 


its next meeting 


| 








White Plains Strikers 
Beaten; One Is Shot; 
20 Face Deportation 


(By A Special New Leader Corr.) 

WHITE PLAINS, N. Y.—Local 
police used their nightsticks, drew 
revolvers and brandished tear gas 
guns here this week in a skirmish 
with groups of striking highway 
workmen in Independence street. 
One striker was shot. Later, more 
than 200 were arrested. Twenty 
aliens were held for deportation. 

The 500 strikers voted not to 
go back to work until all contrac- 
tors employing men in Westchester 
County signed agreements to pay 
tighway workmen $5 a day for an 
eight-hour day. Their pay was 
cut on Friday to about $3.20 a day. 


OUR GODS ON TRIAL 


By WILLIAM FLOYD 
with 





Introduction by Harry Elmer Barnes 

“The thesis of the book is that the 
teachings of Christianity as a way of 
life are inadequate and contribute lit- 
tle or nothing to the solution of the 
real problems of the world we are liv- 
ing in now. . . . —MeCready Sykes. 
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with all sorts of} 


The “Evening Post” Misses the Point 


Curtis Journal Finds Milwaukee Crimeless But Fails To’ 
to drift into crime, and thus lead- 





ing youthful activity into higher 
channels. Nobody knows better 
| than we do that this process has 
| not been carried far enough to 
| Save all the youth, but it has suc- 
| ceeded to a sufficient extent so 


The Post articles are therefore| development of a splendid park | that writers for the Post and other 
utterly wrong in advising other| System, with picnic grounds, play- | PUblications—even 
cities that they can cure their| grounds for children, baseball dia- | ™1SS the reason why—have to 
police condition by the mere proc-| monds, tennis courts, golf links,|@dmit that Milwaukee has less 
ess of making it impossible for| etc. Bathing beaches for summer| CTime than other cities. 
the Mayor to hire and fire the| and skating ponds for winter. Pub- 
chief. Such advice is nonsense. A} lic natatoriums. A public art gal- 


though they 


Milwaukee’s Larger Ideal 
The Socialists have also, by pre- 
j cept and example, continually set 
forth a higher conception of civic 
duty. Their example has been in- 


“non-partisans”’—do not 
| dare to try quite as raw stunts 
| as those of other cities, for they 
| know that public opinion will not 
Stand for it; or, at least, when 
they do try such stunts, they dis- 
cover that public opinion rebukes 
them. The old party newspapers, 
also, while they are bad enough, 
have to tone themselves down 
somewhat, because of public opin- 
ion and because they know there 
is a Socialist paper to call them 
down if they don’t. The Bible 
somewhere speaks of a little leaven 
leavening the whole Jump. That is 
what has happened in Milwaukee. 
The Socialists are in a minority, 
but their spirit has made the whole 
city better. I do not know how the 
Post writer kept, or was kept. 
from finding this out. It is obvious 
to any one who lives here. 

The Socialists, of course, are not 
satisfied merely to have less crime. 
They want to have no crime at all 
—and no exploitation. Whenever 
they can realize the rest of their 
vision, they will abolish crime and 
exploitation altogether. But they 
know very well that neither crime 
nor exploitation can be completely 
abolished so long as the private 
ownership of the great industries 
nrevails. The present social order, 
by its very nature, teaches men 
to struggle against one another. 
Periodically it throws millions out 
of employment and drives many 
of them into crime. Under collec- 
tive ownership of the industries— 
Socialism—the hours of labor can 
be cut down enough to take up 
the slack and guarantee employ- 
ment to all. The men and women 
who do the useful menta! and 
manual work will receive their 
full earnings and be able to buy 
the products. This will abolish 
crime, depression and exploitation 
—all three. 


| miscalled 





THE 


SEX FACTOR 
in MARRIAGE 


By wr. Helena Wright, M.B., B.S. 


“THIS book contains 
very detailed infor- 
mation about the ways 
in which the physical in- 
timacies of married life 
may be successfully and 
happily managed.” 


From the Introduction by the 
Rev. Herbert Gray, D.D. 
All Bookstores $2 Vanguard 
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More Sonnets 


LET us not be accurate and wise “ae 
concerning love; and let us not propounde ; 
Upon each fitful phase, nor analyze Nye SF 
The stuff of silence with the glass of sound. : 


And let us not trudge on with clattering 
Within the glamored halls of a desire. 

If there be urge to tongue, then let us sing. 
By words and words alone, we learn to tire 


Of loveliness, however rich it be. . 
By words, and words alone we taint the br 
Of fragrance from a flowered memory. 
And since philosophy relies on death 
For proof of love, then keep our doubts unsaid, 
And save our erudition for the dead. 
* * * 
O, time enough, and so appropriate 
To balm with eloquence, a senseless thing. 
And whether grief impels, or whether hate 
Intones the requiescat we deeply sing .. + 


The love that sundered, and the love that healed 
That came from stillness and became a storm, 

That came from out the dark and stood revealed 
In ‘stunning glory ... ts a quickless form. 


New words are wise and useful, since the dead 
Are pitifully dumb. Now words are good. 
They give a ring and resonance to lead, 
And whittle blossoms out of sterile wood. 


O let us love in silence then, and wait 
Till time and words are more appropriate. 


Behind the barrage of rumors, semi-official state- 
ments and national agreements in principle on the 
German moratorium, and proposed loans, the intere 
national banking division of shock troops waits for 
a definite and perhaps quite open advance on So- 
viet Russia. This borrowing money and using rep- 
aration funds to lend to the Bolsheviks in the shape 
of technical equipment and industrial supplies is @ 
bit too much for House of Morgan et al., with 
offices in London, Paris and New York. 

Mussolini of Italy is doing just that * with the 
recent loans made from the keepers of the inter- 
national exchequer, and the blustering bad ‘boy of 
Bologna is being chided and warned quite vehem- 
ently on that score. 

The real big commandment’ that the French have 
deleted so far from public hearing in their nego- 
tiations with Germany for an emergency oan is 
... “Thou shall not lend to the Bolsheviki.”” 

In the meantime, the industrialists of Germany; 
hem, haw, howl and harangue. And quite shrewd- 
ly they threaten a scared capitalism... “The Bole 
shekis will get us too, if you don’t watch out.” 

Of course, the bankers will be scared to the 
depths of their doughbags, and eventually make the 
loan. 

But at best they are merely throwing good mon- 
ey after bad. 

It takes no marvelous clairvoyant to see that 
the debts are on their way to final cancellation, 
And all the big boys are doing now is to forestail 
the end of their age-long sway over the destinies 
of nations . . . and all in vain. Socialism is the 
next move of fate. Even if Fascism comes for 
a spell before the bright beginning. 

In what a heat and what a crucible this new> 
transformation will take place there is no chemical 
formula arrived at just yet. Russia in a great 
sense is just a state of Fascist procedure. That 
too, prior to a settling down into Socialism of dem- 
ocratic method and result. But just now she looms 
before the scared lords of the money chests like 
a giant bugaboo, and the scene would be search- 
ingly funny if there were not so much suffering 
and madness for the masses all over the world as 
a direct result of the bankers’ well-founded fright. 


Prometheans in Bondage 
(Satire on Coal Industry) 


Brothers of desolation go to Mars 

If you are seeking justice. Being there 
May have consideration, love and care! 
When homeless, lie beneath a tent of stars, 
A shelter which is lacking gates and bars 

Of special privilege, and all may share 

Of God’s pastels of inexhaustible glare 
That flourish over civilization scars! 


; 


» 


If naked, clothe yourselves in-leafy robe, 

And when you're famished, live on air and water, 
For we’re the progeny of Neptune’s daughter _ 
Mother of all that breathes upon our globe 

My dull satiric arguments were based *, 
On owner-principles that sour the taste! 


MELVILLE KRESS 


Somebody, almost as smart as myself, has les 
loose a how] in some college symposium against 
the religion of making money without work. And 
this mind you from a respectable professor oF 
other of a respectably endowed university. 

And when somebody like that starts to echo 
what I’ve said a hundred times in this obscure 
corner of the earth, a sense of uncertainty settles 
on my self-esteem. And I ask myself... “Now 
what can be wrong with what I said... ?” 

When one becomes so used to being contra- 
dicted, kicked about and generally abused for what 
he says, thinks and does, a touch of kindness gives 
a creepy feeling to one’s skin. 

However in this case, after sane, careful, due 
and circumspect consideration, I find nothing wrong 
with the formula. What the world suffers now 
from, as it has suffered all the ages, is the open 
chance of men to make money without working 
for it. 

And by work, I just don’t mean sitting in an 
office with a dozen telephones at hand for steaks 
and bond jobbing, for selling or buying commodi- 
ties, for playing the lawyer’s game of piffling 
phrases, or the terrific exhaustion that comes from 
clipping coupons in front of a bank vault. 

Ask any digger of ditches, sewer of buttons, 
lathe hand, or carpenter, what I mean*by work. 
Ask the Empire State Building how it came into 
actual being. Ask the subway, the railroad, the 
steam engine, and the electric generator. 

Ask the men who sat over draughting boards, 
the foremen and the engineers, the surveyors and 
the architects. They too are no lilies of the field, 
field. 

And if you want to know what's wrong with 
the houn’ dog, don’t ask the fleas, the countless 
hundreds of fleas, who do nothing more than dig 
themselves in on the poor creature’s back and 
live happily there. ; 

I wonder when the beast will learn how um. 

necessary for his happiness are his parasitic board- 


ers. 
S. A. deWitt. 





The last line of capitalism will be a rope with 
which the working class will strangle it to death, 
- > > 


Every absurdity has a champion to defend it 
Goldsmith. Referred to Hoover’s Prosperity Chote 
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Helen Twelvetrees, remembered as the star of “Millie 
the “Hipp” in “A Woman of Experience”. The stage 
week has many head-liners. 





is i t 
bill this 





Constance Bennett 
Considers Her Role 
In‘The Common Law’ 

One of Her Best 


“I like Valerie West. She has 
character and courage.” 

That is the way Constance. Ben- 
nett feels about the girl she plays 
in “The Common Law,” her new 
R-K-O Pathe starring picture now 
at the Mayfair Theatre. 

“All of us make mistakes of 
one kind or another,” the blonde 
star continued. “Valerie West made 
a serious one and she had the 
courage to admit it and face the 
conséquences. She also had the 
courage to hold out against con- 
vention and her own desires in an 
effort to avoid making a second 
one. 

“I am not going to say she was 
right in defying conventions. 
Sometimes the established stana- 
ards seem stupid and silly but 
they have stood the test of time 
and are fundamentally sound. 
Right or wrong, however, she has | 
character and that is the only sort 
of role I like to play.” 

The Valerie West of ‘The Com- 


= 








A tender love scene with Constance 
shown in “The Common Law”, brought to the 
from the popular novel by Robert W. Chambers. 


In the Mayfair’s New Picture 





oe 


J eCrea, as 
Mayfair screen 








mon Law” is an artists’ model who 
falls in love with the young painter 


|New Ufa Picture at 
for whom she poses. She has mod- 





ern ideas about love, marriage and 





This Week on Siage 





moral standards while he is thor- 
oughly conventional minded. 

Because she has had an affair 
with a man she thought she loved, 
| she does not see why she is not 








“Iolanthe,” Gilbert 


Heywood Broun 


just as good as her artist lover, 
who has had several. Love, to her, 








And Sullivan Series, 
At Erlanger’s Thea. 


The Civic Light Opera Company 
has done very well by itself in 
the latest production in its Gil-| 
bert and Sullivan repertory. 
“Iolanthe,” always one of the most 
delightful of the Savoyard oper- 
ettas, has given the cast an op- 
portunity to do the best work it | 
has done this season. The oper- | 
etta itself is too well known to/ 
require any other comment except | 
to say that Ramsay MacDonald | 
must find its remark anent Eng- | 
Jand’s peerage very much to the} 
point as the House of Lords turns | 





ste 
Broun, by A uerbach-Levy 





vows. 

“The Common Law,” as it has 
been brought to the screen is a 
modernized version of 


Joel McCrea portrays tis young 
artist. Lew Cody, Marion Suuliing, 
Robert Williams, Hedda Hopper, 
Paul Ellis and Walter Walker are 
others in the supporting cast. Paul 
L. Stein directed. 


going <9 
to stardom in 
“Dolly Macht Karriere 
direction of Anatol Litwak. 


ac” 


tan 








is by three composers, 
known Rudolph Nelson; 


“Smart Money” To 
Stay at Winter Garden 











down his pet measures one after 
another. 

As the Lord Chancellor Frank 
Moulan took top honors, accom- 
plishing the almost impossible feat 
of making every word in the pat- 


who in association with Milton 
Raison are the producers of the 
Co-operative Revue, “Shoot the 
Works” which opens at the Geo. 
M, Cohan Theatre Tuesday 
night. 





ter song understandable. The dic- 
“tion of the whole cast was much 
better than average. Sharing the 
honors with Mr. Moulan were 
Herbert Watrous as Private Willis, 
Vera Ross as the Queen of the 
Fairies, and Frederick Persson as 
The Earl of Mountararat. They 
were ably supported by the re- 
mainder of the cast, although the 
mechanical brightness and vital- 
ity of Vivian Hart was not so ap- 
pealing as it seems to some of 
the metropolitan critics. Com- 
plaint also should be made against 
the costuming of the fairies. All 
in all however a trip to Iolanthe 
is one of the most profitable in- 
vestments that can be made in 
these days of falling stock mar- 
kets and imminent revolution. 
LARRY ROGIN. 


To Be Ziegfield’s Best 


The Ziegfeld “Follies” of 1931, 
now on view at the Ziegfeld The- 
atre, breaks a tradition that has 
continued for twenty-two editions. 
In the past only one performer 
in the famous’ revue has always 
stopped the show, as the theatri- 
cal profession goes; that is, the 
applause is so great that the rest 
of the show cannot continue. 

This year, hogvever, the “Follies,” 
| now considered the greatest in 
|the entire series, is one extraordi- 
l nary succession of “show stop- 
pers.” The opening number is one 
of the most enchanting pieces of 
loveliness on the revue stage, dis- 
closing sevent lorified girls in 

At the Eighth St. Cinema |, mre 4 pence Mg ° 
““Stormo Atlantico” the first film} Then Frank and Milt Britton 
record of the flight of 12 Italians /and their wild gang stop the show 
with Gen. Italo Balbo from Italy | with twelve minutes of continuous 
to Brazil, will have its American |laughter; after which Mitzi May- 
Premiere at the Eighth Street/fair again stops the show with 
Playhouse beginning Monday, July|her marvellous dance—unbeliev- 
20th. able combination of grace and ac- 
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As Seen in “‘The Mystery of Life’’ 


amie a 





The New “‘Follies’’ Said 


“Smart Money”, starring Ed- 
ward G. Robinson and featuring 
James Cagnel, goes into its fifth 
week of capacity business at the 
Winter Garden, Thursday night. 

Warner officials estimate that it 
will be good for at least three 
weeks more, bringing it within 
challenging distance of the long 
run set by “The Dawn Patrol a 
| July, August and September. “The 
| Dawn Patrol” ran ten weeks. 


comedian. 





cational program. 





Robert Montgomery 
In Second Starring 
Picture—“The Man in 


| robatics. Harry Richman then 
comes forth and stops the show 
with the beautiful “Broadway Rev- 
erie’ number followed by an as- 
tonishing imitation of Al Jolson. 
The next one to tie the show in 
a knot is lovely Ruth Etting, with 
her impressions of Nora Bayes 
in the Rector scene, singing “‘Har- 
t Moon.” 
“on comes the sensational Hal 
LeRoy, called the “Jack Donahue” 
of the day. Following these tri- 
umphs comes blonde Dorothy Dell, 
stopping the show with her daring 
and sophisticated number, “Was 
I.” Then gorgeous Helen Morgan 
appears with Harry Richman and 
stops the show with Walter Don- 
aldson’s hit song, “I’m With You. 
FoF good measure, each one of 
the nineteen scenes created by Jo- 
seph Urban gets a hand and de- 
servedly, for they are based on 
substantial art principles rather 
freakish modernistic design. It 
is no wonder, therefore, that the 


The newest 


is 




















Smith, Breyl Mercer, 
Owen and Alan Mowbray. 


| ssiuseeieataneaenannats 








“Follies” are pronounced incom- 
parable, and surpassing all of Mr. 








Ziegfeld’s previous achievements. Helen Twelvetrees in 
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Mimilarity between Man and Horse as shown in that interesting 
film, “The Mystery of Life” with Clarence Darrow, now in its | 


| transported bodily to Chicago at 


Lew Cody, H. B. Warner Zasu 
Pitts and Nance O’Neil are among 
the important players supporting 


To Do Three Plays 
Next Season 


Three potentialities will mono-| 
polize the activities of Laurence 
Rivers, Inc., in addition to “The| 
Green Pastures,” which will be 





her new triumph. 


the beautiful dance star and her 


the close of the run at the Mans- 
field Theatre, and established at 
the Illinois Theatre there for an 
extended engagement. 

Two dramas and a comedy con- 
stitute the tentative schedule for 
Fall production. One of the for- 
mer, “Alice Takats,” by Dezzo 
Szmory, has been announced. It 
has been adapted from the Hun- 
garian for American presentation 
by Jose Ruben. 

Plans concerning the other pro- 
duction will not be made public 
until both pieces have been sub-| 
jected to audience tests. One will 
be tried out in Denver during the| 
Summer, and the other will be sub-| 
jected to test by one of the small 
dramatic organizations operating | 
in New England. | 


MUSIC 


son accompanied by Miss Iranette, 


Europes master manipulator, shar- 
in the honors. Others on the eight 
act vaudeville show are Harry and 
Dan Downing, the hokum comedy 
| experts; Tim Ryan and Irene Nob- 
lette, sing, dance and wise-crack; 
James P. Snyder’s Wonder Bear; 
Earl LaVere, the story-teller and 
Larry Sanders, the novel aerialist. 


BROOKLYN 


rox 


“HUSH MONEY” 


A Fox Movietone Drama 
with JOAN BENNETT 











Flatbush 
Avenue & 
Nevins St 
Brooklyn 








FANCHON & MARCO'S 








“TALENT” IDEA 
JEANNE CARR, Dancer 
HARRIETT NAWROTT & BOYS 
SUNKIST GIRLS—BOB WEST 

NARRY SAVOY—GEORGE P. WILSON 
with Adele Beers 
SAM JACK KAUFMAN 
EDDIE MAGILL—6 MARINELLI GIRLS 


Lewisohn Stadium, Amst. Ar. & 128 St. 


STADIUM CONCERTS 


PHILHARMONIC SYMPHONY 


VAN HOOGSTRATEN, Conductor | 


EVERY NIGHT at 8:30 


PRICES: 25¢, 50c, $1.00 (Circle 7-7575) 











third week at the Cameo Theatre 





first picture, | cai 
san- the | the enthusiastic press department 


The music in this new Ufa talkie | Kw, is something of an achieve- 
the wel]| ment, particularly at this time of 
Oskar | the year. 
Karlweiss, well known to the | 
American audiences through parts | &. 
played in “Zwei Herzen Im Drei- | Forst, Lee Parry, Irene Eisinger 
viertel Takt”; Kurt Gerron, who} (star of “Die Foersterchristel’), 
discovered Dolly Haas, also plays | Paul Hoerbiger, Oskar Sima and 
in this, her first film, in which | COrdy Milowitsch. The picture was 


he shows his great talent as a 


In connection with the feature, 
“Dolly Macht Karriere,” will be| capacity to “Two Hearts in Waltz 


shown the so well known Ufa edu- | Time.” 


Possession’”’ at Capitol 


Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer star—Robert Montgomery 
—-will be seen at the Capitol The- 
atre for the week beginning to-| 
day in his second starring vehicle 
—-The Man in Possession.” This | 
a picturization of the stage | 
farce which had a long and suc-| 
cessful run in New York last year. 
Irene Purcell plays opposite Mr. | 
Montgomery in the feminine lead | 
—and the supporting cast includes | 
Charlotte Greenwood, C. Aubrey 
Reginald 


‘Woman of Experience’ 
And Big Headline 
Vaudeville Bill This 
Week at the “‘Hip”’ 


“Woman 


There are no less than three| 
headliners on this week’s vaude-| 
ville bill with Elizabeth Morgan, | 


“Continental Revue;” Charlie Mel- | 


the dancing violiniste; and Felovis, | 


The Cosmopolitan| Von Wien’ Breaks All 


' 

Starting Friday, July 17, a new | 
Ufa talking and singing comedy 
comes to the Ufa Cosmopolitan, 
entitled “Dolly Macht Karriere.” 
In this film Ufa introduces for 
‘ig more important than marriage | the first time to America a new 
' artist, the personification of pep, | of “Die Lustigen Weiber von Wien” 
Dolly Haas. The Ufa actor-direc-|0r “The Merry Wives of Vienna.” 
tor, Kurt Gerron discovered this 


daring!y ‘ young star on a tour through Ger- 
Robert W Chambers’ famous many last year and after a try- 
novel. out at the sound studios he was | 


amazed by the ability and talent | 
of little Dolly; she certainly was | 
get ahead, for she rose | 


|<“Die Lustigen Weiber 


Records at Brecher’s 
Little Carnegie Thea. 


From Leo Brecher’s Carnegie 
Playhouse up on West 57th street 
come glowing reports of the cons- 
picuous success attending the run 


| Over last week-end, with most of 
| the town’s playhouses scantily at- 
| tended, this tuneful and amusing 
product of the German film in- 
dustry was responsible for a new 
| all-time record in paid admissions, 
with many hundreds reported turn- 
ed away from the box office. This, 


- }house’s 





The Fox B’klyn Offers 
Big Bill—‘Hush Money’ 
On Screen—Fanchon 
And Marco Revue 


The Fox Brooklyn Theatre’s 
show this week is worthy of the 
motto: “The Biggest 
Show Value in Brooklyn.” On the 
screen there is Joan Bennett in 
“Hush Money”; on the stage is a 
tremendous show carried under 
the title of Fanchon & Marco’s 
“Talent” Idea, which does not in- 
clude the talents of Sam Jack 
Kaufman, master of ceremonies; 
Bob West, featured organist, and 
Eddie Magill, crooner. 

“Hush Money” dips down into 
the ranks of the high class con- 
fidence men and exposes them. 
Joan Bennett as Janet Gordon 
plays the role of a young and 
beautiful girl, driven by poverty 


CommonLaw’ Opens at Mayfair|-- 









1931 


oae 


_ . 





which 
gagement at the Rivoli theatre, Maurice Chevalier is directed by 
Ernst Lubitsch, who gave us “The Love Parade” and “Monte 
Carlo”. 


In the “Smiling Lieutenant” begins a popular price en- 





to accept the patronage of a pre- 
sumably cultured and wealthy 
man, but soon finds he is a rack- 
eteer and there is no escape for 
her but pose as his wife. The 
gang is finally imprisoned. Up- 
on release, the Gordon girl de- 
termines to go straight. but finds 
it a tough struggle throughout the 
remainder of the picture. 

Fanchon & Marco present on 
the stage another one of their big- 
time vaudeville units, offering 
Harry Savoy in “No Foolin,” with 
Maebehan; George P. Wilson with 
Adele Beers, “Europe’s foremost 
Philosopher and Pianist”; Jeanne 
Carr in “Dances of Today and Yes- 
terday”’; The Six Marinelli Girls,” 
“Sensational Gymnasts,” and Har- 
riett Nawrott and Boys 














‘The Mystery of Life’’ 


Broun Presents “Shoot 
Proves Popular at RKO | The Works” on Tues. 
Cameo, Is Held Over— | At the Cohan Theatré. 


Darr 
ediiatad Seen, Heard | Heywood Broun, in association 


“The word evolution makes us | with Milton Raison, presents a 


think of monkeys and men, the |"¢W revue, “Shoot the Works,” at 
origin of species of animals and|the George M. Cohan Theatre 
plants; but in a wider sense a] leona evening. The dialogue is 
means simply change, develop-|™ainly by Nunnally Johnson, the 
ment in the course of time.” This |44nces have been staged by John- 
is Clarence Darrow’s interpreta-|"Y Boyle, and the sketches direct- 
tion of evolution, and together | ed by Ted Hammerstein. 


with Dr. H. M. Parshley, profes- 
sor of zoology at Smith College, he 
discusses the entire matter in de- 


Headed by Mr. Broun, the cast 
jincludes Jack Hazzard, Johnny 
|Boyle, Edward J. McNamara, Wil- 


tail on the screen of the RKO),. 
“onye %° ° Cameo Theatre where “The Mys- | “21 Oneal, George Murphy, Siem 
Night Nurse” with tery of Life” is now in its third | Johnson, Lee Brody, Al Gold, 
Bar bar a Stan wyc k week. |Frances Dewey, Percy Helton, 
r hae Evolution of animal life is pres-/Taylor Gordon, Bobby Gillette, 
Begins Indefinite Run | entea convincingly and simply by | Virginia Smith, Edgar Nelson, 


At the Strand Thea. 


an animated Tree of Life, an idea 
developed by Dr. Parshley. 


Th Margaret Riley, Imogene Coca and 
e 


eee 


° : phe “Night Nurse,” starring Barba- 

| of Little Carnegie would have you ra Stanwyck and er Hl Dora 
Macy, author of “Ex-Mistress,” is 
now at the Strand Theatre. 
A best-seller as a novel, “Night 
Nurse” originally was booked for 
the Hollywood Theatre, but it was 
decided to open it instead at the 
Strand for an indefinite run. 
“Night Nurse” is a drama of the 
conflicting forces of ethics and hu- 
manity, involving the question 
whether a nurse, who sees all, dare 
tell all that she knows. 
In support of Miss Stanwyck 
appear Ben Lyon, Joan Blondell, 
Clark Gable, Ralf Harolde, Charles 
Winninger and Edward Nugent. 
William A. Wellman directed. 


Featured 
Weiber von 


in “Die Lustigen 
Wien” are Willy 


directed by Geza von Bolvary with 
a@ musical score by Robert Stolz, 
both of whom contributed in like 





“Merry Wives” will continue in- 
definitely at Little Carnegie. 


| 
| WILLEM VAN HOOGSTRATEN 








CONDUCTOR 


_ Sunday evening, July 19—Symphony 

}in D minor, Franck; Nachtmusiken 
from Symphony No. 7, Mahler (first 
time at the Stadium); Scherzo from 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream,” Men- 
delssohn; Overture to “Tannhauser,” 
Wagner. 

Monday evening, July 20—“Acad- 
emic Festival,” Overture, Brahms: 
Symphony in B minor (“Unfinished”) 
Schubert; Symphony No. 6 in B minor 
(“Pathetique”), Tchaikovsky. 

Tuesday evening, July 21—Sym- 
phony No. 4 in E flat major (“Ro- 
mantic”), Bruckner; Prelude to “Die 
ee Wagner; Introduction 


**A Holy Terror’ 
On Roxy Screen 


“A Holy Terror,” the romance 
of a Broadway boy and a Gopher 
Prairie girl, occupies the screen 
at the Roxy this week. It is a 
Fox Movietone picture based on 
Max Brand’s novel, “Trailin’.” 
The picture is played and direct- 
ed by people well known to Broad- 
way. The supporting cast includes 
Humphrey Bogart, who starred in 
David Belasco’s New York success, 


to Act III of “Die Meistersinger,” 
Wagner; Prize song from “Die Meis- 


tersinger,” Wagner; Prelude and] «T+ i , j 
Finale from “Tristan and Isolde,” It's a Wise Caild” games Kirk- 
Waener. wood, Robert Warwick, Richard 


Tucker, Earl Pingree and Rita La 
Roy. The direction is the work of 
Irving Cummings, who in the years 
gone by, alternately portrayed 
heroes and villains on the New 
York dramatic stage.” 


Wednesday evening, July 22—Sym- 
phonic Suite, “Scheherazade,” Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff; “A Victory Ball,” 
Schelling; Spanish Caprice, Rimsky- 
| Korsakoff. 
| Thursday and Friday evenings, July 
| 23 and 24—(In case of rain this pro- 


| gram will be postponed until the fol- 


| lowing day and a substitute orches- 
| tral program will be @layed in the 

















Harry Archer and his orchestra. 

Songs and lyrics have been com- 
posed by Irving Berlin, Michael H. 
Cleary, Max and Nathaniel Lief, 
Philip Charig, Jay Gorney and E. 
Y. Harburg, Ira Gershwin, Doro- 
thy Fields and Jimmie McHugh, 
Howard Dietz, Vernon Duke, Rob- 


Mr. Darrow enjoys discussing : 
J rn | gc 7 
evolution above any other subject, Pe eat Walter Relech and A 


vot gt DA p cteegec gntone Sketches have been contributed 
into existence and get to be the |°Y on i. Paiilige, Dorothy Perker, 
way it is, and how is man related |H#@ywood Broun, Nunnally Jom 
to the rest of nature?” It is this |“°™ Sig Herzig, Peter Arno, Jack 
question that the film endeavors |##22ard and Edward J. MacNa- 
to answer, carrying one from the | ao 
beginning of the world to the! eee we 

present development of the’ high- | Mand-Key Shelton 
est forms o° life. Leaves 


huge tree with its many branches | 
serves aS a summary of the ani- | 
mal kingdon after nature scenes 
of all leading species have been 
shown in their order of evolution 
from the lowest single-celled crea- 
tures to the highest of mammals, | 





| for Milan 
The Theatre Guild has confirmed} Maud-Key Shelton, soprano, who 
the report that Alla Nazimova is|has been heard in many recitals, 











to appear next fall in the Eugene | left last week for Milan where she 
O'Neill trilogy, “Mourning Be-|expects to study under famous 
comes Electra.” ' maestros. 








The Picture It Took a 
Million Years to Make 


e Mystery 
Gf Life 


A DRAMA of EVOLUTION 
With 


CLARENCE DARROW 


SEE! The Birth of the Earth . .a human 
being with a tail. . The end of the world 










“An enter- 
t a2 in ment 
which is 
unique in the 
annals of the 
screen . .” 

--American 








| 
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—— of Experience” the RKO Pathe No. 3, Beethoven; Symphony No. 9 in 
“Th drama of love and intrigue iN| p minor, Beethoven. 
Producer of e Vienna is the screen feature at the ; pe od —., _ 25—Over- 
ai i illi Bakewell, | ture “Benvenuto Cellini,” Berlioz; 
G reen Pastu "oe ee ee | Symphony No. 5 in E minor, Dvorak 





the seductive star of “Millie” in — Hungarian Rhapsody No. 1, 


Great Hall). Soloists: Jeanette Vree- 
land, soprano; Nevada Van Der Veer, 
contralto; Dan Gridley, tenor; Nelson 
Eddy, baritone, and Schola Cantorum, 
of New York. Overture “Leonore” 


(from the New World); Overture 
“Chanticleer,” Mason; Pacific 231, 
Honegger; Emperor Waltz, Johann 











Heywood 


TED CLAIRE in “Happy Feet” featur- 


| Chester Hale Dancing Dolls, 
Capitolians, Bunchuk, Orchestra 





CAPITO 


Broadway and 5Sist Street 
Major Edward Bowes, Mgr. Dir. 


ROBERT 


B CAM EO 42nd St. 3rd 
o & Bway | WEEK 
10 A. M. to 1 P. M. 35e 














MONTGOMERY 





in Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s 


“THE MAN IN 
POSESSION” 


with IRENE PURCELL 
CHARLOTTE GREENWOOD, 
C. Aubrey Smith—Beryl Mercer 


—On the Stage— 


By the same Director and Composer as the 
celebrated “TWO HEARTS IN WALTZ TIME” 
PLAYHOUSE Conti 
LITTLE GARNEGIE Sith St. E. of 7th Ave. Poo. ann 


NEWEST VIENNESE FILM OPERETTA 


“DIE LUSTIGEN WEIBER 


VON WIEN” (The Merry Wives of Vienna”) 








ng Wilton & Weber, Sanna & Lomis, 
































Broun 


Shoot the Works! 


Nunnally Johnson 
Dances staged by Johnny Boyle 
at the 
George M. Cohan Theatre 
BROADWAY AT 43RD STREET 
Eves. 8:50. Matinee Saturday. Mid- 
night Show Wednesday 
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. Eves. 8:30, Mats. 
ERLANGER’S | wea. a’ sat. 2.30 
Thea... W. 44 St. Tel. PEn. 6-7963 


The intimate( revealing diary of a 
-_ Nurse who’s been through the 
mill... 


STANWYCK 


acne ane 2 ttntemnalien a 
seen LIFE in the raw! 


BARBARA 


‘NIGHT NURSE” 

with BEN LYON 

Joan Blondell — Clark 
at the COOL 


STRAND 








Gable at 
The 





CHARMING GERMAN MUSICAL FARCE 


UfA Germany’s Youngest Screen Star 


BEGINNING TOMORROW 


59th St, & Bway. Cool and Comfortabie. |]/]| ASTOR 


Continuous 12:30 to 11:30. POP. PRICES 


‘A Free Soul’ becomes an outstand- 
ing screen melodrama. I feel certain 
you will enjoy a visit to the Astor.” 
—William Boehnel, WORLD-TELEGRAM 


NORMA 


SHEARER 
*“A FREE 
SOUL”) 


A Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Production 
B’way & 45th St. Twiee 
Daily, 2:50 and %:50 
3 times Sat. Sun. & Holidays, 3-6-8:50 


DOLLY 





L 





starring 


DOLLY HAAS 





The Girl with the “It” 


A UFA PRODUCTION, with Oscar 
Kariweiss, Kurt Gerron, Alfred 
Abel and others. 





UFA COSMOPOLITAN 











BROADWAY & 47th STREET 


ALL SEATS RESERVED } 








Popular Prices 





The Civie Light Opera Company 
resents 


Gilbert © Sullivan 
COMIC OPERA 


|] OLANTHE 


ALL STAR CAST OF 60 
Direction of MILTON ABORN 


“THRIFT PRICES” 
EVES: 50c to $2. WED. MAT. 50c 
to $1. SAT. MATS. 50c to $1.50. 


| 

| 

| 
“Capital entertainment for the end 
of a mirthless season.”—Times. 











|| « Smart Money” 


The two greatest character 
actors—T ogether! 


EDWARD G. 


ROBINSON 


with James CAGNEY 


at the COOL 


4 
Winter Ca:den 
BROADWAY & S0th STREET 
Continueus—Populer Prices 
Smoking In Baleeny 
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Theatre 
Parties 


Party Branches and sympa- 


‘“HARLIE NELSO.. 
. thetic organizations are re 








FELOVIS .. quested when planning theatre 
HELEN parties to do so through the 
ya Theatrical Department of the 
NEW LEADER. Phone Aigoff 





EXPERIENCF” 
as ; quin 4622 or write to Bernard 
Feinman, Manager New Leader 
Theatrical Department, 7 East 
15th St., New York. 
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‘ City Convention To 


a 


Socialists of 
Phila. To Meet 
~ Next Sunday 


Name Candidates — 
Party News from Other 
Cities ; 


(By A New Leader Correspondent) 
ILADELPHIA. — The city 
convention of the Philadelphia 

Socialist Party will be held Sun- 
day, July 26th, at the Morris fam- 
ily place on the corner of Rising 
Sun Ave. and Asylum road. The 
convention will meet for the first 
session at 10 a. m. and the second 
at 3 p. m. The attendance of all 


comrades is urged. 

At the convention a full city ticket 
will be nominated and a city plat- 
form adopted. The increased inter- 
est in the Socialist Party throughout 
all working class areas of the city 
makes this election of more than 
vital importance». The utter failure 
of the Vare machine to adequately 
manage unemployment relief during 
the past two years has greatly shaken 
the belief previously held by many 
workers in the “benevolence” of the 
Republican party. 

Mark Starr of the British I. L. P 
and McAlister Coleman will make 
short speeches at the opening ses- 
sion. Local leaders will discuss the 
various issues before the working class 
of Philadelphia. All Socialists should 
bring a picnic lunch and be prepared 
to spend the day. 


Iowa 


Fifteen new subscriptions to So- 
cialist papers and four new party 
members was a recent day’s work in 
Des Moines of I. S. McCrillis, state 
secretary. 


New Jersey 

Two new branches have been 
formed in Union County. The secre- 
taries are Morris Atkin, 1410 George 
Ave., and Mrs. Irene Jager, 411 Helen 
St., both of Linden, N. J. Candi- 
dates for mayor of Linden and free- 
holder of Union county have already 
pen nominated by these branches. 


Utah 


"THgquaring off” for November city 
election fights, Local Ogden has com- 
piled a list of sympathetic voters, 
through whom it will work in pre- 
senting its case to the people. 


Washington 

Local University, Seattle, scored a 
big ‘success with its first Socialist 
play, “Daily Bread.” Three hun- 
dred propaganda leaflets were dis- 
tributed, and one hundred copies of 
The Vanguard, labor college paper, 
were sold. Between the acts of the 
play, Comrade Brackett talked on 
unemployment insurance. 

Organization plans are well under 
way for a new local at Walla Walla. 
Tillman K. Garrison, 16 S. Idaho St., 
is leading the temporary group that 
has recently been formed. 


’ 


NO 








“Do You Drive Your Car 
From the Back Seat?” 








“@YHELSEA CHATTER,” the mimeographed chronicle of 
things doing and to-be-done by the Chelsea branch of the 
Socialist Party of New York City, contributes a poser for those 
who “are working for the Socialist party from the outside.” 
Eddie Gottlieb, hustling organizer, contributes words and 
pictures, under the title, “Suppose we all stayed at home: Could 


a workers’ party exist?” 


He supplies his own answer in the 


form of a colloquy between a fair lady member of the party and 


a young man non-member. 
“Have an application blank, 
“O no, sorry. 


It goes something like this: 


sir?” 


I can’t join up now.” 


“You seem to be with us and are as eager for the day as we 


are.” 


“Yes, I’m as much of a Socialist as you are.” 


“Then, why not get your red card and be a member of the 


Socialist Party ?” 


“Well, you see, I can do more for Socialism outside of the 


party.” 


“Do you drive a car from the back seat? Cooperation is 


what we need most.” 


“Yes, that’s reasonable. Give me a blank.” 
Here’s an application blank for you to try the same line on 


your friends. 





Occupation 


Place of birth 





SOCIALIST PARTY NEW YORK CITY 
2653 WASHINGTON BLvp., 
CHICAGO, 


I accept the principles, program and Constitution of the 
Socialist Party, and hereby apply for membership. 


eee eee eee eee ee eee ee ee ey 


Do you read the New Leader?. 
Are you a member of any labor or professional organiza- 


ILLINOIS 


Address 


RD se ssesves ies 


eeeee 


POPP Ree eee esas eeseese 








asked to elect delegates to a central 
committee for the County, and a 
County ticket will be put into the 
field. Besides two Assemblymen, a 
County Clerk, a District Attorney and 
a Commissioner of Public Welfare 
are to be chosen this year. 


BUFFALO reports that the Cham- 
bers of Commerce of that city has 
sent an invitation to the Socialist 
Party to hold its 1932 National Con- 
vention in Buffalo. 


State Secretary Merrill spent last 
Sunday and Monday in the Capitol 
District, attending the regular meet- 
ing of Local Schenectady on Mon- 
day evening. Locals Albany. and 
Schenectady, as well as the locals 








Wisconsin | 
Socialists of Sheboygan, will hold} 
a combined picnic and mass meeting | 
Sunday, July 19, in Calumet Park.) 
There will be no admission charge, | 
since it is desired that the unem-| 
ployed be given full opportunity to 
join in the proceedings and help | 
work out a program for action dur- 
ing the coming months. 


Maryland | 
BALTIMORE.—Every comrade and} 
party’ sympathizer is urged to val- | 
unteer to arrange meetings in the} 
various parts of the city. Comrades} 
are wanted to speak, give out liter- 
ature, or do other duties in connec- 
tion with the general work of the 
meetings. Those wishing to volun-| 
teet their services are asked to get} 
in touch with Organizer Toole,. or} 
at the office of the Party, 1029 E.| 
Baltimore street. 

City Organizer William A. Toole 
was instructed to immediately plan} 
the organization of Congressional Ac-}| 
tion Committees in the Second, Third, | 
Fourth and Fifth Congressional Dis-| 
tricts, which are partly or entirely] 
in the city. } 


New Jersey 

NEWARK.—All comrades who are 
willing to make themselves useful at 
‘the pienic at Montgomery Park, July 
126th, ‘will report to the picnic com- 
‘mittee Tuesday, July 2lst at 8 p. m 
.Members are also urged to remit 
for tickets sold to Dr. Louis Reiss, 
188 Springfield Ave. M. Rosenkranz, 
County Organizer, reports 200 New 
Leaders sold at the last open air 
meeting in Military Park. More help 
is needed. The speakers for Sat- 
urday, July 18th, are Warren C. 
Montross, Bates Boyle, Henry Jager,! 
Frank Manning and Henry Green. | 





Connecticut | 
HAMDEN.—Hamden Socialists will | 
entertain the State Executive Com-| 
mittee of the Socialist Party of Con-| 
necticut at the Sleeping Giant State) 
Park, Mt. Carmel, Hamden, Sunday, | 
July 26th (all day). All party mem- 
bers and their families are invited, 
also their friends. A small fee will) 
be charged for refreshments. The} 
Executive Committee will hold a short 
business meeting during the day. } 
NEW HAVEN.—The Local will hold} 
its monthly business meeting Mon- 
day Eve, July 20th, at Fraternal Hall, | 
19 Elm St. The city platform com-| 
mittee will make its report, plans 
will be made to call a city cofven-| 
tion in the near future, to make nom- 
fnations for the coming city election. | 
All members are especially urged | 
to be present. The delegates to the} 
State Convention will make their re- 


port. 
New York State 


State Secretary Merrill reports that} 
both branches in Nassau County have} 
shown a disposition to make an ac-| 
tive canvas for new members. The} 
branch functioning at Valley Stream | 


and vicinity has been suggested that} 


the branch having headquarters at 
Lord and Bayview Aves., Inwood, | 
call itself the “Cedarhurst Branch”) 
of the Socialist Party of 
County. Both branches have been 
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| Rochelle. 


Nassau | 


at Utica and Buffalo, have agreed 
to accept the services of Frank 
Crosswaith in connection with the 
next western trip which Crosswaith 
may make. Economic conditions. in 
the Capitol District are growing worse 
The four-day week is in force in the 
General Electric plant of Shenec- 
tady, but employees are. lucky to work 
two days. Work on the new Federal 


| postoffice at Albany has not yet be- 


un. 
LOCAL ROCKLAND COUNTY at 
its regular meeting, held at the home 
of Frank P. Schwartin, New City, 
July 12, designated its official County 
Committee and officers among the 
enrolled party members as provided 
by the N. Y. State Election Law. Of- 
ficers elected were: Otto A. Veyser, 
Nanuet, chairman; John B. Karrell, 
New City, treasurer; Daniel A. Miller, 
Spring Valley, secretary. The nom- 
inations will be confirmed by peti- 
tions now being prepared. 

A Miners Relief Committee was 
also appointed, of which Camrade 
Karl P. Svensson was elected chair- 
man, to solicit money, clothes and 
food for the striking miners in West- 
ern Pennsylvania, West Virginia and 
Kentucky from comrades and sym- 
pathizers throughout Rockland Coun- 
ty. Comrades Samuel Beardsley, well 
known in labor as well as Socialist 
circles, and J. S. Miller of Little Rock, 
Arkansas, who is on his way to the 
Western Pennsyliwnia mining dis- 
trict to help organize the striking 
miners, were the speakers. The meet- 
ing was very successful, five new 
members joining the Rockland Lo- 
cal and several cash subscriptions to 
party work being made by sympa- 
thizers present. Secretary Thomas W 
Davis was directed to place an order 
for 200 copies of The New Leader 
Hunger Edition for distribution in 
the county. 

The next meeting of the Local is 


| to be held at Comrade Peter Helder’s 


home in Spring Valley, N. Y., at 3 
p. m. on Sunday, July 26. 
MERRITT CRAWFORD, 
Organizer. 
LOCAL NASSAU COUNTY again 
invites the workers and Socialists to 
Gerdes Hall, 1047 Broadway, oppo- 
site Franklyn place, Woodmere, 
Thursday evening, July 3rd, for a 
mass meeting. August Claessens will 
be among the speakers. 


Harold K. Widmark 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y.—Local 
Socialists are mourning the loss of 
Harold K. Widmark, one of West- 
chester county’s veteran Socialists. 
Widmark, 61, was found dead, over- 
come by carbon monoxide gas in a 
garage at the rear of his home. Wid- 
mark was born in Denmark. He 
came to the Jnited States 44 years 
ago and lived for 39 years in New 
For more than 30 years, 
Widmark was a member of the So- 
cialist local and always shouldered 
a full share of his work for the move- 
ment. He was highly respected and 
liked for his devotion to his principles. 
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Socialists of 
Conn. Demand 
Special Session 


Delegates at State Con- 
vention Make Plans to 
Extend Party Activities 


(By A New Leader Correspondent) 

w= HAVEN, Conn.—A res- 

olution condemning the Re- 
publican and Democratic parties 
for failure to pass needed labor 
legislation, especially the old age 
pension bill which’ was defeated 
in the last session of the state 
legislature, was adopted at the 
annual convention of the Socialist 
Party of Connecicut. 


Over 50 delegates from the So- 
cialist Party, German Singing So- 
ciety, Workmen’s Circle, Mothers’ 
Clubs, and the Jewish Socialist Ver- 
band attended. Officers of the con- 
vention were Martin Plunkett of Wal- 
lingford, chairman; Louis Krohl of 
Meriden, vice-chairman; Minnie Ce- 
derholm, Bridgeport, secretary, with 
Joseph Miller of Stamford, as as- 
sistant. The delegates showed the 
spirit of wishing to build up the 
party and again winning a position 
which would force the conservative 
elements to act favorably on meas- 
ures in the interests of labor. 

Resolutions included an appeal to 
the governor of California to re- 
lease Tom Mooney and Warren K. 
Billings; a request to the governor 
of Alabama for a new trial for the 
eight Negro boys sentenced to death 
for alleged rape; asking Pres. Hoover 
to call a special session of Congress 
to find ways and means to aid the 
unemployed; to Secretary of Labor 
Doak protesting against the registra- 
tion of aliens; favoring of the 6 hour 
5 day week, old age pensions, and 
unemployment insurance; repeal of 
the syndicalism laws; passing of anti- 
injunction legislation, and right of 
peaceful picketing, and a plea that 
the state legislature pass proper leg- 
islation which will permit the city, 
state or country to take over all pub- 
lic utilities. 

Plans to build up the party were 
laid. Open-air meetings, systematic 
distribution of literature, making of 
contacts with friendly organizations, 
and the getting of publicity into the 
newspapers of the state were some 
of the things decided upon. Written 
instructions for publicity agents will 
be prepared and sent to all locals. 
Every local was urged to appoint or 
elect a Commonwealth reporter. Ev- 
ery place where an election is to be 
held the party will nominate candi- 
dates and carry on a fight to get 
them elected. 

One of the delegates presented a 
resolution calling for a general house 
cleaning of the party. 
Plunkett ruled it out of order since 
it was in oppostion to the party con- 
Stitution. After some arguing the 
body voted to uphold the chair. 

Reports of the state officials showed 
that the organization is gaining new 
members and has organized several 
new locals and revived several old 
ones. The Commonwealth is selling 
bonds, non-redeemable, to get rid 
of a deficit. Many of the delegates 
purchased their’s at the session. 

Jasper McLevy, N. E. C. member, 
speaking just before the convention 
closed, stressed the fact that the 
workers cannot expect progressive 
legislation until the Socialist party 
gets its old power back. He called 
on all members to see that their 
dues are paid and that they try to 
get their friends interested in join- 
ing the party and in subscribing to 
the party press. 

Joseph Miller, special organizer, 
was introduced to the convention and 
the chairman asked that he be given 
all cooperation possible. 
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Volunteers Needed at 
Party Picnic—Things 
Doing in the Branches 


New York City 


PICNIC COMMITTEE.—A meeting 
has been called for Saturday, July 
18, at 2:00 p. m., in the People’s 
House, Room 601, 7 E. 15th street. 
All Branch Organizers, secretaries 
and active comrades are urged to at- 
tend. It is necessary to organize our 
forces to handle efficiently the large 
crowd at the Picnic on July 25, to 
man the concessions and manage the 
various branches of the program. Ev- 
ery devoted member is urged to come 
to this meeting to be assigned for 
some specific task. 

CONFERENCE OF FORUM MAN- 
AGERS AND EDUCATIONAL DI- 
RECTORS. The Educational Com- 
mittee of the City Executive Commit- 
tee has called all managers of for- 
ums and educational directors to meet 
in the Party office on Wednesday, 
July 22, at 8:30 p. m. to prepare for 
the coming winter’s educational work. 
Lecturers, lecture courses, conduct of 
forums, and study classes will be 
taken up in detail. . 


MANHATTAN 

CHELSEA.—Those who wish to 
make the boat ride up the Hudson, 
Saturday, July 18, will meet us at 
headquarters at 9:15 a. m. or catch 
the 10:20 boat to Indian Point from 
the West 42nd street pier. Exec- 
utive Committee meeting, Monday, 
July 20, 8:30 p. m., at headquarters. 

4th A. D.—An important meeting 
will be held on Monday, July 20, at 
8:00 p. m. sharp, in Room 305 of 
the Forward Bldg., 175 E. B’way. 

MORNINGSIDE HEIGHTS. — The 
meetings arranged for the many Sum- 
mer students will continue for the 
next three weeks. Contacts are be- 
ing made and some of the students 
are attending. The program for the 
next three weeks includes: Tuesday, 
July 21, Tucker Smith, “Socialism 
and Militarism;” Tuesday, July 28, 
Franz Daniel, “Cooperation With 
Working Class Movements;” Tuesday, 
August 4, Frank Crosswaith, “Eman- 
cipation from Industrial Slavery.” 
These lectures are given in the the- 
atre at 558 West 12th street, every 
Tuesday, at 8:30 p. m. 

UPPER WEST SIDE.—At the City 
Executive Committee meeting held on 
Tuesday, July 14, a committee to 
formulate plans for the coming cam- 
paign was elected. The committee 
consists of the following: William Fi- 
chandler, Meyer Gillis, Dan Golen- 
paul, Marion Stern, and Andrew Re- 
galdi. The first meeting will be held 
Wednesday, July 22, at the home of 
Leon Gibson, 160 Claremont avenue. 
The next meeting of the branch will 
be held Tuesday, July 21, at 100 W. 
72nd street. 


BRONX 

COUNTY COMMITTEE.—Dr. Ab- 
raham Mollin was elected as the 
County representative on the City 
Executive Committee. 

ist A. D.—The branch will meet 
Tuesday, July 21, at 615 E. 140th 
Street. Louis Weil will talk on “War 
and Soicalism.” 

2nd A. D.—An important meeting 
will be held on Tuesday, July 21, at 
8.30 p. m. in the Paradise Manor, 
Mt. Eden and Jerome avenues. AS 
this is the only meeting of the month, 
it is urgent that all members attend. 

3rd A. D.—A meeting will be held 
on Tuesday, July 21, at 8:30 p. m., 
at 908 Prospect avenue. Following 
a brief business meeting, a discussion 
on methods for effective distribution 
of, the coming hunger edition of the 
New Leader. 

4th A. D—The July meeting will 
be held on Thursday, July 23, at 8:30 
p. m. at 908 Prospect avenue. Set- 
tlement for picnic tickets is expected 
at this meeting. 
. Ith A. D—A meeting will be held 
on Tuesday, July 28, at 8:30 p. m. 
A discussion will be held on world- 
wide economic conditions. Meetings 
are held at 4215 Third avenue, near 
Tremont avenue. 

8th A. D.—The branch will take 
part in the Bronx County outing to 
Camp Eden in August. Preparations 
for the coming campaign are being 
initiated. Committees have been ap- 
pointed to manage the compaign in 
cooperation with other branches, par- 
ticularly in the Municipal Court con- 
test.. A non-partisan committee to 
support Samuel Orr for Judge is in 
contemplation. We are preparing an 
intensive educational campaign fol- 
lowing the election, which will consist 
of Sunday morning forums, and study 
courses in Socialism. The sale of 
Picnic tickets goes merrily onward. 
All comrades are requested to turn 
money for tickets over to Comrades 
Murphy or Bradford. Petitions for 
our candidates are being circulated. 

AMALGAMATED COOPERATIVE. 
—Our picnic of last Sunday to Tib- 
bets Brook was a great success. Over 
200 people had a good time. Friend- 
ship and comradery were the dom- 
inant keynote. Several new recruits 
were obtained, bringing up our mem- 
bership to 125. The success was due 
to the splendid service rendered by 
Beck, Wolpert, Painken, Heller, Ko- 
chalsky, Newman, Yudell, Kahn, Reif- 
man, Reiff, and our faithful Yipsel, 
Blanche Heller. The branch wishes 
to express appreciation to all those 
who entertained. and especially to 
our neighbor, Samuel Grossman, for 
his excellent humorous sketches. 

Our attention is now concentrated 
on pushing the sale of tickets for the 
Party Picnic of July 25. We sent 2 
tickets to every enrolled voter in the 
upper 8th A. D. together with a spe- 
cial letter and a piece of literature. 

This work is taken care of by Wil- 
liam Lipson, our distribution inspec- 
tor. 


BROOKLYN 

COUNTY MEMBERSHIP MEET- 
ING.—The meeting to which the 
members of Brooklyn branches were 
invited was held on Wednesday, July 
8, in the Kings County Labor Lyceum. 
Theodore Shapiro was chairman. 
Harry Kritzer, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Nominations and Survey 
submitted a list of recommendations 
of candidates for public office. The 
following were the nominees on the 
County ticket: Surrogate, Bella Wald- 
man; Sheriff, Barnard J. Riley; Coun- 
ty Judge, Louis Epstein; County Clerk, 
William M. Feigenbaum; District At- 
torney, Louis Waldman; Register, Min- 
nie Weisberg. 

The meeting also passed upon the 
recommendations of candidates for 
Members of Assembly for the 23 dis- 
tricts, and Members of the Board 
of Aldermen for the 24 districts in 
Kings County. Organizer Claessens 
spoke about organization matters. 
Charles Solomon was called upon and 
gave an inspiring talk on the sig- 
nificance of the coming election and 
our opportunity. 

Joseph N. Cohen, Joseph Viola, and 
Prank Smith were elected on the 
Committee on Vacancies. A collec- 





tion of $21.50 was donated by the 
meeting to cover the postage for the 
callingef the meeting. 

WILLIA #4BURG.—Plans have been 
completed for™a series of outdoor ral- 
lies at which prominent speakers will 
concentrate on vital questions. Meet- 
ngs will be advertised by handbills. 
A large platform and amplifier will 
be placed at the-corner selected and 
arrangements made for large and im- 
Pressive meetings. The first of this 
series will be held on Friday, July 
17, at 8:30 p. m., corner Havemeyer 
and South 4th streets. The speak- 
ers include Norman ,. Paul 
Blanshard, G. August Gerber, A. I. 
Shiplacoff, August Claessens, Harry 
Schachner, and Abe Belsky. 

18th A. D. BRANCH 1.—At the 
last meeting a campaign committee 
of six was elected, which with six 
comrades from Branch 2 ofAhe 18th, 
will constitute the campaign commit- 
tee for the elections. The comrades 
elected from our branch are Jack L. 
Afros, Samuel Rothenberg, Anne 
Gould, Minnie Meister, Harry Tren- 
cher, and J. N. Cohen. Officers for 
the new term were also elected as 
follows: Organizer, J. N. Cohen; 
Treasurer, Mina Pilat; Financial Sec- 
retary, Minnie Meister; Recording 
Secretary, Martha Solomons; Corres- 
Ponding Secretary, Jesse Gross; Del- 
egates to Ctiy Central Committee, 
Joseph F. Viola, Anne Gould and 
Jesse Gross. At the first meeting of 
the Joint Campaign Committee of 
the 18th A. D., Joseph F. Viola was 
Selected in place of Jack Axelrad as 
candidate for Assembly. The com- 
rades regret the inability of Axelrad 
to run this year, due to illness, but 
are particularly fortunate in the selec- 
tion of Joe Viola, wHo showed his 
spurs in last year’s campaign, when 
he ran for Assembly in the 17th A. D. 
and increased the vote by 500, the 
first time in 10 years that the Party 
was able to show a rise in the vote 
in this district. 

21st A. D—A meeting will be held 
Monday, July 20, at 55 Snyder ave- 
nue. Very important matters will 
be taken up. Money for the picnic 
tickets is due at this time. Meeting 
starts promptly at 8:30 p. m., so we 
can start our outdoor meeting at the 
earliest possible time. 

23rd A. D.—Branch meetings are 
held every Wednesday in the Browns- 
Ville Labor Lyceum, 219 Sackman 
street, at 8:30 p. m. Street meet- 
ings are held every night to help the 
striking bushelmen. The meetings are 
very successful. On August 22 a 
Mooney-Billings Protest demonstra- 
tion with special speakers will be 
held. 

MIDWOOD.—Branch meetings are 
held every Tuesday at 8:30 p. m. in 
the headquarters at 1637 East 17th 
street, near Kings Highway. Two 
street meetings are held weekly on 
Thursdays, one at Kings Highway and 
East 14th street and the other on 
Avenue J ad East 14th street. 





Street Meetings 


MANHATTAN 

Friday, July 17, 8:30 p. m.—72nd 
St. and B’way. Speakers, W. Mon- 
tross, Benj. Blumenberg, Eliot White. 

Friday, July 17, 8:30 p. m.—2lst 
St. and 8th Ave. Speakers, E. P. 
Gottlieb, Eliot White, Benj. Blumen- 
berg. 

Friday, July 17, 8:30 p. m—6th 
St. and Ave. B. Speakers, N. Riesel, 
H. Taubenschlag, Molly Weingart, A. 
Grossman. 

Saturday, July 18, 8:30 p. m.—28th 
St. and 8th Ave. Speakers, E. P. 
Gottlieb, Jos. A. Weil, Bert Brastow. 

Saturday, July 18, 8:30 p. m.—Co- 
lumbus Circle. Speakers, David Fen- 
wick, Eliot ‘White. 

Saturday, July 18, 8:30 p. m.—137th 
St. and 7th Ave. Speakers, Ethelred 
Brown, Frank Poree. 

Monday, July 20, 8:30 p. m.—137th 
St. and 7th Ave. Speakers, Ethel- 
red Brown, Frank Poree, H. H. Lay- 
burn. 

Tuesday, July 21, 8:30 p. m.—158th 
St. and B’way; 146th St. B’way. 
Speakers, Max Delson, Tim Murphy, 
E. Koppel, Fred Hodgson, D. Black, 
R. Benzian, Wallerstein, H. Benson, 
Bert Brastow, L. Lieberman. 

Friday, July 24, 8:30 p. m.—T72nd 
St. and B’way. Speakers, W. Mon- 
tross, Bates Boyle. 

Friday, July 24, 8:30 p. m.—2Ilst 
St. and 8th Ave. Speakers, J. Dav- 
idson, E. P. Gottlieb, Eliot White. 

Friday, July 24, 8:30 p. m.—6th 
St. and Ave. B. Speakers, Morris 
Kurinsky, H. Taubenschlag, M. Wein- 
gart, A. Grossman, H. Salzman. 

BRONX 

Friday, July 17, 8:30 p. m.—Aldus 
St. and So. Bld. Speakers, D. Kap- 
lan, I. Kleinman, Herman Woskow, 
J. Davidson. 

Saturday, July 18, 8:30 p. m.—Al- 
lerton and Kruger Aes. Speakers, J. 
Davidson, H. Perlmutter, H. Tauben- 
schlag. 

Tuesday, July 21, 8:30 p. m—Wash- 
ington Ave. and Claremont P’kway. 
Speakers, H. Salzman, D. Kaplan, I. 
Kleinman. 

Tuesday, July 21, 8:30 p. m.—163rd 
St. and Simpson St. Speakers, H. 
Woskow, J. Berkowitz, S. Marcus. 

Wednesday, July 22, 8:30 p. m— 
Mt. Eden and Townsend Aves. Speak- 
ers, Warren Montross, H. Woskow, 
Tyrell Wilson. 

Thursday, July 23, 8:30 p. m.—Daly 
and Tremont Aves; Marion and Tre- 
mont Aves. Speakers, H. Woskow, 
J. Davidson, B. Doyle, L. Weil, S. 
Goodman, Pearl Goodman, D. Zid- 
ser, H. Salzman. : 

Thursday, July 23, 8:30 p. m.—In- 
tervale and Wilkins Ave. Speakers, I. 
Polstein, D. Kaplan. 

Thursday, July 23, 8:30 p. m— 
Fordham Rd. and Walton Ave. Speak- 
ers, Jacob Bernstein, P. J. Murphy, 
Chas. Bradford, H. Woskow. 

Friday, July 24, 8:30 p. m.—Long- 
wood and Prospect Aves. Speakers, 
G. Lefkowitz, T. Wilson, H. Woskow. 


BROOKLYN 
Noon Meeting 

Tuesday, July 21, 12:00 a. m— 
Washington and Johnston streets. 
Speakers, Frank Manning, Leonard 
Bright, H. N. Permutter, David Cory, 
Bradford Young. 

Evening Meetings 

Friday, July 17, 8:30 p. m.—Have- 
meyer and So. 4th Sts. Monster 
Rally—Smash Tammany. Speakers, 
Norman Thomas, Paul Blanchard, Au- 
gust Claessens, G. August Gerber, N. 
7 Shiplacoff, H. Schachner, A. Bel- 
sky. 
Friday, July 17, 8:30 p. m—Clark 
and Henry Sts. Spgakers, D. M. 
Cory, B. Young, G. F. Miller, S. Kneb- 
el, Bates Boyle. 

Friday, July 17, 8:30 p. m.—Pitkin 
and Bristol St. Speakers, Max Del- 
son, M. Morrell, Wm. Gomberg, Jack 
Altman, Judah Altman. 

Friday, July 17. 8:30 p. m.—Church 
Ave. and E. 31st St. Speakers, A. N. 
Weinberg, Anna Zuckerman. 

Friday, July 17, 8:30 p. m.—Utica 
Ave. and E. Pkway. S. B. Daublin and 
others. 

Friday, July 17, 8:30 p. m.—Bright- 
on Beach Ave. and Ripple St. Speak- 
ers, H. N. Perlmutter, M. Rosenbaum, 
H. Salzman. 

Monday, July 20, 8:30 p. m—Tlst 
St. and Bay Pkway. Speakers, Leon- 
ard Kaye, H. Schachner, David M. 
Cory. 

Monday, July 20, 8:30 p. m.—Pu- 
laski and Tompkins Ave. Speakers, 
N. Riesel, Louis Bpstein, Bradford 
Young. . 

Monday, July 20, 8:30 p. m—Al- 

















ONNAZ EMBROIDERS UNION 
Local 66, L. L. G .W. O., 7 B. 15th St. 
Algonquin 4-3657-3658. Executive Board 
Meets lay Night in the Office 
of the Union. Z. L. an, President; 
m Hattab, Manager: William Altman. 
tary-Treasurer. \ 


RICKLAYERS’ UNION 


LOCAL No. 9. Office and headquar- 

ters, Brooklyn Labor Lyceum, 949 
Willoughby Ave. Phone Stagg 4621. Office 
open daily except Saturday from 9 A. M. 
to6 P. M Regular meetings every Tues- 
day evening. Charies Pflaum, Pin. Sec’y:; 
Prank F. Lutz, Treasurer; Andrew Streit, 
Bus. Agent; William Weingert, President; 
Charlies Weber, Vice-President: Samuel 
Potter. Rec. Sec’y. 








175 East Broadway; Telephone Dry- 
iock 8610. Meets 1 


d st and 3rd 
Monday, 6 P. 
day, fa PB M 


rown, 
stone, Secretary-Treasurer. 





THE AMALGAMATED 
ADIES’ GARMENT CUTTERS’ 
UNION 
Loca] ‘No. 10, L & G. W. O. 


Office, 109 W. 38th St.; Telephone Wis. 
8011. Executive Board meets every Thurs- 
day at the office of the Union. Maurice 
W. Jacobs, President; Samue! Perimutter, 
Manager-Sec.; Morris W. Jacobs, chair- 





UOTCHERS ONION 
Local 234 A.M.O. & B.W. of NA. 
7 East 15th Street 
TOmpkins Sq.—6-7234-7235-7236 
Meet every 1st and 3rd Tuesday 
SAMUEL SUSSMAN’ J. BELSKY 
ISIDORE LEFF 


Secretary 
Business Agents 


UTCHERS ONION 

Locai 174, A. M. O. & B. W. of N. A 

Office and Headquarters: Labor Tem- 
ple, 243 E. 84th St., m 12. Re r 
meetings every first and third Sunday at 
10 a.m. Employment Bureau open every 
day at 6 p.m. 








NEW YORE 
' yetemaaal CUTTERS’ UNION 


A. O. W. of A. Local “Big Four’ 
Office, 40-42 W. 17th Street; Stuyvesant 
5566. Regular meetings every Friday at 
210 East Fifth Street. Executive Board 
meets every Monday at 7 p. m. in the 
office. Philip Orlofsky anager; L Mach- 
lin, Secretary-Treasuref. 





LOTHING WORKERS OF 
AMERICA 
New York Joint Board. 31 West 15th 
Street, New York, N. ¥. Phone Tomkins 
Square 5400. Hyman Blumberg, Sidney 
R A Abraham Miller. 





Secretary-Treasurer. 





AMALGAMATED 
{*LOTHING WORKERS OF 
AMERICA 
Amalgamated Bank Bldg., 11-15 Union 
Square, 3rd floor. Teleph Al i 
Sydney 





Hillman, Gen. 


6500-1-2-3-4-5. 
F g. Gen. Sec’y- 


ident; Joseph S 





Treas. 





N. Y. JOINT COUNCIL 


APMAKIRS 

Cloth Hat, Cap and Millinery Work- 

ers International Union. Office, 133 
Second Ave.; Phone Orchard 9860-1-2, The 
Council meets every 1st and 3rd Wednes- 
day. 8S, BHershkowitz, Sec’y-Treas. Oper- 
ators, Local 1. Regular meetings every 
lst and 3rd Saturday. Executive Board 
meets every Monday. Al) meetings are 
held at 133 Second Avenue, N. Y. OC. 





INTERNATIONAL 
UR WORKERS’ UNION 


OP THE UNITED STATES AND 

CANADA. Affiliated with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. 9 Jackson 
Ave., Long Island City, N. ¥. Tel Hunt- 
ers 2oint 9068. Morris Kaufman, General 
President rnd Secretary. 





URRIERS’ JOINT COUNCIL 
OF N. Y. 


LOCAL 101, 105, 110 and 115 of The 
INTERNATIONAL FUR WORKERS OF U. 
S. and ©. 23 West 3ist Street. Penn. 
6-7932. Meets every Tuesday at 8:00 
P, M. B. Merkin, bianager. 





UR DRESSERS’ UNION 
Loca! 2, Internationa) Fur Workers 
Union. Office and headquarters, 
949 Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn; Stagg 0798. 
meetings, Ist and 3rd_ Mondays. 
President, I. B. Hertzberg; Vice _ Presi- 
dent, Sam Kroll; Business Agent, H. Kal- 
mikoff; Secretary, Samuel Mindel; Treas- 
urer. H. Helb. 


man of Exec. Board; Philip Oretsky, Asrt. 
Manager. 


ABOR SECRETARIAT 

4+ OF NEW YORK CITY 

A Cooperative Organization of Labor 
Unions to protect the legal rights of the 
Unions and their members. . John 
Block, Attorney and Counsel, 225 B’way., 
Rooms 2700-10, New York. Board of 
Delegates meets at the Brooklyn Labor 
Lyceum, 949 Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn, 
be the last Saturday of each month at 








THE INTERNATIONAL 
ADIES’ GARMENT WORKERS’ 
UNION 
8 West 16th Street, New York City. 
Telephone Chelsea 2148. - Benjamin 
Schlesinger. President, David Dubin- 
sky, Secretary-Treasurer. 








AUNDRY WORKERS’ INTERNA- 
4 TIONAL UNION, No 280. 

Office 62 £. 106th St. Phone, Le- 
high 2421 Meetings 2nd and 4th Mon- 
days, 10 A.M President, Sam’!. Kauf- 
man. Manager and financial sec’y., 
¢ Recording Secretary, 


Hekelman. 
Mackey. 











AMALGAMATED 
[_LSTHOGRAPHERS 


OF AMERICA, New York Local No. 

1. Offices, Amalithone Bldg., 205 
West 14th St.; Phone Watkins 7764. Reg- 
ular meetings every second and tourth 
Tuesday at Arlington Hall, 19 St. Mark’s 
Place. Albert E. Castro, President; Pat- 
rick J. Hanlon, Vice-President; rank 
Schei, Fin. Secretary; Emil Thenen, Rec. 
Secretary; Joseph J. O’Connor. Treasurer. 





ILLINERY WORKERS’ UNION 
LOCAL 24 Cloth Hat, Cap and 
Millinery Workers’ International 

Union. Downtown office, 640 Broadway, 
Phone Spring 4548; uptown office. 30 West 
37th Street, Wisconsin 1270. Executive 
Board meets every Tuesday evening, 8 
P.M. Manager, N. Spector; Sec’y.-Tress., 
Alex Rose; Organizers, I. H. Goldberg, 
A. Mendelowitz, M. Goodman, Lucy Op- 
penhem; Chairman of Executive Board, 
Morris Rosenblatt; Sec’y. of Executive 
Board, Saul Hodos, 





TLE WAGON DRIVERS’ UNION 


Local 584, 1. U. of T. 
Office: 259 W. 14th 8t., 
City. Local 584 meets 
on 3rd Thursday of the 
mont 
Hall, 
the n 
Thursdays t Bee 
ven Hall, 210 BE. Fifth 
St. 
Hofer, President and  Bus:ness 
Max Liebler, Secretary-Treasurer. 
MAN WEARS 
M 


Chas. 
Agent. 
SEE THAT YOUR MILK 

OUR EMBLE 





UNITED 
CUTTERS’ 
Union, Local 6369, 


A. F. of L 
7 East 15th Street. Algonquin 7678. 
Regular meetings second Wednesday of 
every Month at 162 West 23rd Street 
Max Shack, President; A. Weltner, Vice- 
President; E. Meyer, Rec. Sec’y; J. Rosen- 
zweig, Fin. Sec’y and Treas. Wm. R. 
Chisling, Business Agent. 





UNITED 
CKWEAR MAKERS’ UNION 
Local 11016, A. F. of L., 7 E. 15th St 
Phone, Algonquin 7082, Joint Executive 
Board meets every Tuesday night at 7:30. 
Board meets every Tuesday night at 8:00 
in the office. Ed. Gottesman, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 





GERMAN 


AINTERS’ UNION 
Loca) 499, Brotherhood of Painters, 
Decorators and ®aperhangers. 
Regular Meetings every Wednesday Eve- 
ning, at the Labor Temple, 243 East 84th 
Street. F. Wollensack, President; Alwin 
Boettiner, Secretary; Peter Rothman. 








Fin.-Sec’y. 


BROTHERHOOD 
AINTERS, DECORATORS 
America, District 
Gouna No, 
with the American 
Federation of La= 
bor and 


C. A. Hoffman, sec’y; Robert 
Fin. Sec’y-Treas.; I. Lefkowitz, 





AINTERS’ UNION No. 261 - 
Office, 62 E. 106th 





of Greater New York. Amalgamate 
ed Clothing Workers of America, 
Office: 31 W. 15th St.; Tomkins 

Board meets every Tuesday evening at the 

oeies, oo locals a every Wednesday. 

orris umenreich, Manager; Hyman 
Novodor, Secy.-Treas. is 

JOINT EXECUTIVE COMMITTEB 





INTERNATIONAL 

POCKETBOOK WORKERS’ 
UNION 

New York Joint Board. Affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor, Gene 
eral office, 53 West 21st Street, New York, 
Phone Gramercy 1023. 1, Laderman, 
Chairman; Charles I. Goldman, Secretary~ 
Treasurer; Barnet Wolfe, Manager, 





NEW YORK 
"[¥POGRAPHICAL UNION No. 6 


Offices and headquarters, 24 W. 16th 
St.. N. Y. Meets, every 3rd Sunday of 
every month at Stuyvesant High School, 
15th Str. East of 2nd Ave, Phone Wate 
kins 9188. Leon H, Rouse, President; 
John Sullivan, Vice-President; Jas, J. Mee: 
Grath, Secretary-Treasurer; John J. Sulie 
van and Samuel Obrien, Organizers, 
commenti care 

ST MAKERS’ UNYON 

Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America, Peter Monat, Manager. Office, 31 
West 15th Street; Phone, Tomkins Square 


5400, Meetings every Ist and 3rd Wednes- 
day evening. 


YY AttERs & WAITRESSES 

UNION Local 1, 
#1 East 28th 8t.; 
Tel. Ashland ~4-3107, 
Sam Turkel, Pres.; 
Louis Rubinfeld, 
Sec'y-Treas. Regular 
meeting every 2nd 
and 4th Thursday at 
Beethoven Hall, 210 





Always Look for 
This Label East 5th St. 
Workers. Eat Only in Restaurants 

That Employ Union Workers 





ATERPROOF GARMENT 
WORKERS’ UNION 
Local 20, lL. L. G. W. U., 3 W. 16th St, 
Phone, Madison Square 1934. Executive 
Board meets every Monday at Pp 
Gingold, Manager; Saul Oleesky, 
tary-Treasurer. 


.m. 
Secret» 





HITE GOODS WORKERS 
UNION e 
Local 62 of LL. G. W. UO. 3 W. 16th 
Street, New York City Telephone Chelses 


5756-5757 A Snyder. Manager 
S. SHORE, Executive Supervisor 








BROOKLYN 


LABOR LYCEUM 


949 Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn 


Large and small hall suitable fcr all 
occasions and meetings at reasonable 


rentals. 
STAGG 3812 





243-247 EAST 84th ST. 
Labor Temple ****New ‘vore 
Workmen’s Educational Association 


Free Librarv open from 1 to 10 p. m 
Halls for Meetings, Entertainments and 








Balls. Telephone REGent 10038 














bemarle Rd. and Flatbush Ave. Speak- 
ers, Theodore Shapiro, Eliot White, 
Anne Gould. 

Thursday, July 23, 8:30 p. m— 
Pennsylvania and Sutter Aves. Speak- 
ers, E. Brown, L. Epstein, H. Schach- 
ner. 

Thursday, July 23, 8:30 p. m— 
Ave. J and E. 14th St.; Kings High- 
way and E. 14th St. Speakers, Jos. 
A. Weil, Theodore Shapiro, Eliot 
White, M. Rosenbaum. 


Friday, July 24, 8:30 p. m.—Utica 
Ave. and E. Pkway. Speakers, The- 
odore Shapiro, Jos. Viola, S. B. Daub- 
lin, J. Afros. 

Friday, July 24, 8:30 p. m.—Bristol 
and Pitkin Ave. Speakers, S. H. 
Friedman, J. Afros, Jack Altman, S. 
B. Daublin. 

Friday, July 24, 8:30 p. m.—Clark 
and Henry Sts.; Wyckoff and Smith 
Sts. Speakers, David M. Cory, Brad- 
ford Young, Spear Knebel. 


Friday, July 24, 8:30 p. m.—Church 
Ave. and E. 3lst St. Speakers to 
be announced. 

Friday, July 24, 8:30 p. m.—Bright- 
on Beach Ave. and Ripple St. Speak- 
ers, H. N. Perlmutter, M. Rosenbaum, 
Nathan Riesel. 


QUEENS 


Saturday, July 18, 8:30 0p. m— 
47th St. and Greenpoint Ave., Sun- 
nyside. Speakers, Chas. Garfinkel, 
Joseph Dean. 

Saturday, July 18, 8:30 u. m.—38th 
Ave. and Junction Blvd., Elmhurst. 
Speakers, H. H. Layburn, and others. 

Wednesday, July 22, 8:30 p. m— 
Liberty and Lefferts Ave. Speakers, 
Eliot White, Joseph Dean, J. D. 
Graves, P. F. Rost, Jr. 


(By A New Leader Correspondent) 

SAN FRANCISCO.—The Socialist 
Party of San Francisco has begun an 
intensive campaign. A membership 
drive, a drive to raise sufficient funds, 
and an aggressive educational pro- 
gram are in full swing. Street meet- 
ings are held weekly at established 
corners. Plans are being made for a 
large hall meeting, in one of the out- 
lying working-class districts. A Young 
People’s Socialist League is in the 
process of formation. 

The Socialist local in San Fran- 
cisco is planning an aggressive fight 
to save the Municipal Railway and 
prevent the private line from attempt- 
ing to take it away from the people. 
The private interests will have a 
bill before the electorate in the fall 
elections to turn the public line over 
to them, and are now attempting in 
every way possible to make the peo- 
ple believe that the municipal line 
is losing money. The private inter- 
ests are especially bitter in their at- 
tack on the public line which has 
the fare down to five cents. 

The local is also planning to take 
up unemployment and will aid the 
state office of the party in putting 
Unemployment Insurance on the bal- 
lot as an initiative measure. 

Roger Rush and Hyman Sheanin, 
who have just completed an organ- 
| ization tour of the state, are lead- 
| ing the work in the district and 
| have been elected by Bay District 
| Organizers. Plans are now being 
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On Two Socialist Books You MUST Read 
AMERICA’S WAY -OUT 


Norman Thomas 


WALLS AND BARS 
Eugene V. Debs 


YOU MAY HAVE BOTH FOR 


$3. 


Order from Book Department 


SOCIALIST PARTY OF AMERICA 


$1.00 | 


| 
! 


$2.50, 


$1.50 
$4.00 


00 








‘Two New Organizers Speed Party Work 
In San Francisco Bay District 


made for a Bay District Conference 
with all of the locals in the Bay 
District, so that work can be mapped 
out for the entire district. 

After securing a police permit tc 
speak at the corner of Fillmore and 
O'Farrell, and being told by the po- 
lice that they “let them all speak,” 
Rush and Sheanin, along with other 
members of the party, were holding 
a meeting last Thursday night. 
Communists came out in force and 
attempted to break up the meeting. 
Rush was speaking to a crowd of 
nearly 300 when a man yelled out, 
“Down with the yellow Socialist.” 
Ten other men took it up. Roger 
went on talking. Then the same 
man who had started the yelling 
came up and kicked the box out from 
under Rush, who fell to the street 
and sprained his wrist. Rush climbed 
up on the box and told the Commun- 
ists that the Socialist Party was not 
| going to be driven off that corner, and 
that they were staying tonight and 
would be there every Thursday night. 
The crowd by this time had grown, 
due to the noise and shouting. Ev- 
ery time Rush attempted to speak 
the Communists began howling, on 
one occasion they sang. A merchant 
in the neighborhood, fearing a riot, 
called the police and half a dozen 
police drove up in a riot car. The 
Communists immediately shit up and 
Rush went on with the meeting, giv- 
ing the Socialist message-to the large 
crowd that was present-" The Come- 

San FraneiséO are pare 
ous, having- attacked So- 
ors on several occasions in 





of the Communists or any 
e, the Socialist Party will con- 


corner every Tl! 
ery Saturday night at I9tH- 
sion. 


Unity House Programs 
Dr. Margaret Daniels is. giving 
of lectures on the “New 
and the - Changing 
Unity House, Forest 
Park, Pa. For the week of July 
23rd, Dorsha, who is a pionger in 
American schools of the dance, will 
be the feature of the programs. 
Music, dance, recitals and lectures 
are an important part of.the ac- 
tivity at Unity House, They sup- 
plement the usual activities asso- 
ciated with the finest of camps, 
Unity House, at Forest Park, Pa., 
is the summer home of the Intere 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
| Union, 3 West 16th St. N. ¥. G 
| It is open to all. McAlister Coles 
|man will lecture next 


a series 
| Psychology 
World,” 


at 


§ 


The . 
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Newspaper Devoted to 
of the Socialist and 
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Pimherent 
ter ..............James Oneal 
ni Editor ....Edw. Tevinson 
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Published Every Saturday by the 
New Leader Puulishing Associa- 
tion, People’s House, 7 East 15th 
ne Street, New Yor’ City. 

Bae’ SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 

= Year Postpaid in the United States .......... $2.00 


. Months Postpaid in the United States : 1.00 
Year to Canada, $2.50; to cther Foreign Countries 3.00 


y; 





New Leader, an official publication of the Socialist 
supports the struggles of the organized working class 
i contributions do not necessarily represent the policy 
D§ Of The New Leader. On the other hand it welcomes a _va- 
) Piety of opinion consistent with its declared purpose. Con- 
#- 

$ 


: . The 


‘tributors are requested not to write on both side? of the 
and not to use lead pencil or red ink. Manuscripts 
cannot be used wil) not be 


Postage is enclosed. 
'M@@.s SATURDAY, JULY 18, 1931 











Fatuous Hooverites 


a ST how brutal and stupid the Hoover 
'@ Administration is in its attitude towards 
the jobless is evident in the outcome of the 
eoal conference called by Secretary of Labor, 
‘Doak. The non-union owners in the bitu- 
Pminous field have refused to deal with the 
inion, even the conservative union headed 
John L. Lewis! The latter, by the way, 
5 a booster for Hoover in 1928 and the 
Miners are still receiving election returns 
im hunger, starvation, clubs, raids, evictions, 
disease and death. 
" Meantime the miners are suffering worse 
privations than the civilian population suf- 
ered behind the war lines fifteen years 
go. The Red Cross was mobilized to help 
he afflicted across the Atlantic but it will 
fender no aid to the men, women and chil- 
en who live in rags and endure hunger 
lin the mining hells. It does not dare to 
pss the lines of the class struggle to 
minister to the wants of the afflicted. 
By its inaction the Red Cross writes 
itself down as an agency for _ imperi- 
wars and nothing else. Working pe- 
Oe throughout the nation should remem- 
ber this and when its solicitors ask for 
nds tell them frankly to get them from 
the class that !eaves the imprint of its brutal 
hecls upon the faces of our women and 
ehildren. 

Just 2s revoltirg is the attitude of the 
@dministration to the jobless veterans of 
the war. Seme of them now endure the 

i) hell of the mining camps, some of them see 
Aheir wives deprived of bread and their 
bebies wilt for lack of milk. Some of them 

‘see the machine guns of their “buddies” 
bn near by rcofs iw the Rhode Island tex- 
ile strike. Other veterans are in the bread- 
ines in every large city of the nation which 
hey made “safe for democracy.” 

“John R. Alpine is director of the U. S. 
Empleyment Service. Jobless and hungry 
eterans have heen appealing to this de- 

artment. It will soon be two years since 

Wall street crash when the masters of 
dustry began to turn workers into the 
ts, Kind words have come from Hoover 

and his agents and little more. Veterans 
vare getting angry. They are pressing the 
rtment for some real and vigorous ac- 


ve 
fe 


; 
; 


| tion. 
) Alpine turns to the radio and broadcasts 
more kind werds. “The veterans spared 
nothing in behalf of our country” and it 
is the “duty of employers now to rally in 
sir behalf.” We have seen how the mas- 
rs of the mines rallied to their “duty” 
y ven as Alpine was broadcasting his drivel 
sver the radio. There was more of this 
pious piffie but there was also one sentence 
Bhat is worth singling out for special men- 
+ “We shall not forget the thrill ereated hv 
She marching hosts of American soldiers 
so the field of battle.” Yeh? Well, this is 
& small mind assuming a patronizing air 
pwards men who want jobs, not Heoverian 
Miffle. Morcover, if many of them do not 
st the jobs by next winter these emnty- 
aeaded politicians cf capitalism are likely 
another thrill when cold biasis drive 
dened human beings to raid shops and 
ores. The veterans may again be “march- 
+ hosts” who will march for the relief 
of those who depend upon them. 
!. That is the situation these fat office kold- 
invite by their policy of drift and ssoth- 
Sng words. Men, women and children must 
if they cannot get food and shelter 
will fizd a read to get them, net die 


aves 


sont making a noise. 


“The Eur 


and 





peam Crisis 
= ‘economic financial crisis in Ger- 
*-- many is so critical that vshat is written one 
fisy regarding it may be out of date the next 
ay. )The crisis has spread to Hungary where 
M1) financial institutions were ordered closed for 
ree days, while banks in Vienna, Riga, Danzig 
fied Warsaw suspended. The politicians of cap- 

ism who, think and act as though tariff bar- 

fs and financial bleeding of the German peo- 

Will not return as ghosts to haunt them have 


answer in this near approach of Europe to 


ing abyss. 
| i 


DEE 
f 


returned unless returo | 


Not only all Europe but most of the modern 
world is knitted in a- mesh of relationships that 
tie the nations together. As well expect that a 
dozen human beings roped together will not all 
sink if one is cast into the sea as to expect the 
nations not to be affected by reducing one to a 
state of vassalage. 

The organized working class across the Atlan- 
tic has heavy responsibilities to face in these days. 
Collapse and general hysteria will not provide the 
best conditions for unity of action and at the 
same time Fascist hooligans recruited for reaction 
await the apportunity to serve their backers. Eu-- 
ropean capitalism is terribly sick and is on the 
verge of convulsions. Let us hope that an in- 
telligent working class will measure up to expec- 
tations in any crisis that may occur. 





G@uacking “Progressives” 


NE trick in hunting ducks is for the hunter 

to release floating decoys that lure ducks 

within range of the hunter’s rifle. Concealed in 

underbrush, the unfortunate birds are destroyed 
in flocks by the hunter. 

We have something like this in capitalist pol- 
itics, and Robert M. Lafollette’s article in The 
Nation is an example. He makes out a good 
case against Hoover in the matter of unemploy- 
ment. He refers to the “bankruptcy of his lead- 
ership.” Hoover “has lacked either the under- 
standing or the courage to press toward the goal 
of alleviating the distress of the unemployed and 
of reducing the number out of work.” 

We agree, with the proviso that no intelligent 
person expected Hoover to do otherwise consider- 
ing that he represents the capitalist class and 
the party of which LaFollette is a member. We 
may add that LaFollette, Norris and other “pro- 
gressive” members of that party revealed a bank- 
ruptcy equal to that of Hoover himself on this 
same question. They met in solemn conference 
last March to consider the economic storm which 
had swept the United States. While the air was 
still murky with flying debris they appointed a 
committee to investigate how many millions were 
hurt and then adjourned! 

The storm has continued to rage, workers and 
farmers are still being hurled into distress, and 
there you are. These “progressives” are the de- 
coy ducks of the Republiean hunters of working 
class votes. They volunteer for this service. 
They quack and quack within their capitalist 
party, lure voters within its range,and the latter 
fall as victims to the politics of capitalism. Yea, 
the “progressives” quack in sympathy with 
the dead and the dying but continue to serve as 
decoys that lead the voters to destructior.. We 
prefer the frankness of the reactionary capitalist 
politicians to the attitude of the decoy ducks. 
The attitude of the former leads to intelligent 
rebellion while the quacking “progressives” fos- 
ter confusion of thought and lead the masses to 
disaster. 





i, A NUTSHELL 


We favor a sixteen months plan for Socialism 
which would bring us into Washington at the end 
and control of the government of the United States 
at the next election. All in favor say aye! 
* a7 * 

A New York Times headline declares that a 
business upturn is forecast by trade editors. It 
has been turned upside down since October, 1929, 


and Hoover cannot get it right side up. 
* * * 








Of what use is freedom of thought if it will 
not produce freedom of action.—Dean Swift. 
* * ca 
If your depression is not of the kind that you 
like you may. bé sure that the Democrats would 
like to receive your order for one next year that 


will be more perfect. 
+. 7 


I have seen some nations, like o’erloaded asses, 
Kick off their burdens—meaning the high classes. 
—Byron. 
* + 

A working class inspired with Socialist knowledge 
is a class that has learned to fight for itself instead 
of accepting drugs administered by its enemy. 

" ~ * 

The sound education of the workers and their 
thorough education, both economic and political, on 
the basis of the class struggle, must precede their 
emancipation.—Eugene V. Debs. 

* * 

We believe with William Liebknecht that So- 
cialism without democracy is pseudo-Socialism and 
democracy without Socialism is pseudo-democracy. 

* * * 

Roger Babson has a happy message direct from 
the bankers of the nation. Reduce wages and cap- 
italism will recover from its illness. We do not 
know how much he has contributed in reduced in- 
come to this happiness but whatever it is it is not 
likely to send him to the breadline. 

* ~ + 

The great cause of revolution is this: that while 

nations move onward, constitutions stand still.— 


Macaulay. 
* * + 


A happiness test bas been given to 500 men at 
Columbia University but we are uncertain whether 
the test included Bahbson’s idea of reducing their : 
incomes. 

a * * 

The confiscators and expropriators are the cap- 
italists.» They it is who confiscate the property 
of all the toiling classes—wage workers, small pro- 
ducers, working farmers, etc. Socialist society will 


| put an end to confiscatoion.—Karl Kautsky. 


* * « 

We wouid like to take a census of the working 
class voters of this ccuntry who voted for “prosper- 
ity” in 1928, urging them to write on their ballots 
what they think of it, but we would not guaran- 
tee to publish the answers for fear of offending the 
postal authorities. 

. 7 * 

It takes much money to make a rich man, but it 
takes little virtue——George Bernard Shaw. And if 
you accumulate the first you can easily get along 
without the second. 

* . t 

Socialism will destroy the bad feature of the 
trusts by taking the whole people inside the trusts 
—by making the trusts collective property, owned 





by all the people, and run for the beg all the 
people. This is the royal trust 
problem.—John M. Work, 





ete 
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A Task 
For Chicago 
Socialists 





By A. Dreifuss 
Secretary of the Socialist Party of 
Cook County, UL 

HEN the Republican and 

Democratic parties of Chi- 
cago before the last municipal 
election succeeded in maneuvering 
the Socialist party and other minor 
parties off the ballot, they were 
told by Judge Taylor, who refused 
the Socialist Party’s request to or- 
der the board of election commis- 
sioners to print new ballots con- 
taining the column of the Socialist 
party, that the action was against 
the meaning of the law. He could 
only justify his decision by the 
clearly hypocritical] reasoning that 
he wished to save the taxpayers 
the expense of printing new bal- 
lots. 

But it is apparent that.such ex- 
cuses cannot be used all the time. 
So the Republican and Democra- 
tic parties have legalized their 
theft of the franchise for all fu- 
ture elections in Illinois by legis- 
lative act. 

Under the new law regular pol- 
itical parties entitled to hold 
primaries and to have separate 
columns on the official ballots for 
their candidates must poll more 
than five per cent of the total 
votes for governor at the previ- 
ous election. That requirement is 
equivalent to more than 150,000 
votes and can be met next year 
only by the two capitalist parties. 

* % * 

To be entitled to a separate col- 
umn on the ballot in a county or 
other subdivision of the state a 
nominating pctition must be filed 
for a full list of candidates, that 
is a candidate for each office to be 
filled, containing the signatures of 
more tian five per cent of the 
number of voters who cast their 
vote at the previous election in 
that subdivision. This means that 
in order to get a Cook County tick- 
et filed an? given a separate col- 
umn on the ballot at the 1932 elec- 
ion, the Socialist party (or any 
party other than the Republican 
or Democratic parties) will have to 
file a petit’on containing more 
than 54,000 bopa fide signatures. 

Under the old law signatures of 
2 per cent of the total vote cast 
at the previous election were suf- 
fieient to secure a column on the 
ballot and the qualification as a 
“party”. It would be possible for 
the Socialist Party to receive these 
2 per cent. as signatures (about 
22,000). I: would mean h2ord 
work, but we would not shirk it. 
This the old parties realized, and, 
reactionaries that they are, they 
became one in disenfranchising the 
Socialists. 

* + 

What do the people say about 
that, what do they think about 
that? 

Well, the people apparently nei- 
ther say nor think. 

They are so used to being bam- 
boozled by the false friendliness of 
their political bosses that they are 
ready to take anything from them. 
They are still satisfied to vote the 
Republican and Democratic par- 
ties in and out to the pulling of 
the wires by political demagogues 
and charlatans. 

It is now upto the adherents of 
the Socialist Party to make the 
most of the new law. They may 
try to get the required number 
of signatures for a full list of 
candidates ind receive a “party” 
column on the ballot. Or they may 
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Experts are agreed that the soil has a lot to do with the way a tree produces! 








By Harry Lopatin 

yar nelnbogens all points of 

\& the compass, by all means of 
travel, Young Socialists arrived at 
Reading, Pa., for the two day con- 
ference and Jamboree held last 
Saturday and Sunday. Lester Shul- 
man, state organizer of Colorado, 
stretched his legs the furthest by 
hitch-hiking more than 1,200 miles. 
Wisconsin yipsels came by way of 
their small truck which is used in 
Wisconsin organization work. Uti- 
ca’s visitors came in their truck. 





resign themselves to run as many 
delegates as they are able to nom- 
inate as “independents”, in which 
case the nares of all independent 
candidates will be combined in one 
column. 

In either case they have a gigan- 
tic task to perform. They cannot 
get 54,000 signatures in Chicago 
without a strong, smooth working 
organization. A few dozens of 
enthusiastic men and women com- 
rades, who used to be barely able 
to solicit some 20,000 signatures, 
will not suffice for nearly three 
times this number of signatures. 
Perhaps the newly organized 
Farmer-Labor party of Cook 
County will help. But even this 
will not solve the problem. What 
we need is more active comrades 
for the Jimmie Higgins work, and 
more members of the partv to 
back up the Jimmie Higginses. 
Then and then only wiil we win 
a@ piace as an Official party on the 
ballot. 

* * + 

Still worse it would be if no full 
ticket were nominated. If only 
one candidate for some office be 
omitted the names of all other 
candidates of a party would be 
alphabetically listed, with all the 
other so-called “independents” in 
one column. Each ons of them 
would have to file a separate list 
containing more than 5 per cent 
of the vote cast at the previous 
election. The public would have 
to be educated for whom to vote 


Cleveland used the “yipsel limitel” 
—others from Chicago did likewise. 
New York filled a large bus and 
a taxi. The roads to Reading were 
filled with young Socialists—and 
he blue shirts of New York—red 
jackets of Cleveland, and other un- 
iform wear showed it emphatically. 

At the opening session, Sunday 
morning, Emanuel Switkes, na- 
tional director of the Young Peo- 
ple’s Socialist League, told of the 
most marvelous rise in membership 
and activity of the national organ- 
ization. He introduced Alfred Hoff- 
man, general organizer of the 
United Textile Workers’ Union, 
who was to address on the subject 
of “Youth and Industry.” Hoffman 
began by amending the topic to: 
“Youth IS Industry.” Young peo- 
nle make up industry. The old are 
being eliminated. Pep and vigor 
of the young is needed by mill, mine 
and shop owners.” The textile in- 
dustry, he said, was one of the 
glaring examples of the ruthless 
exploitation of the bodies and souls 
of young men and people. The 
south begins to exploit them at the 
ages of 11 to 14, and defies the 
law by using the pretext of teach- 
ing them trades. The mines em- 
ploy youngsters of the same ages 
for apprenticeships of two or three 
years, and then become ready to 
take their place with their fathers 
and older brothers when 15 or 16 
arrives. These youngsters receive 
no pay whatsoever, and are forced 
into this apprenticeship by the 





in the independent column. Lit- 
erature would have to be distrib- 


uted to make public which of the/|! 
Such | 
needs | 


candidates were Socialists. 
an intensive campaign 
workers, needs members—needs a 
strong party organization. 

This is the problem now con- 
fronting the Socialist Party of Il- 
linois. We must build up an or- 
ganization to be able to enter the 
political campaign in 1932 in any 
way the party decides. In either 
one of the possible ways practic- 
ally nothin:- can be undertaken 
without a strengthened organiza- 
tion. 

Let’s tackle the task. There is 
no. reason why we shouldn't fool 
the old party politicians by turn- 
ing the harm they intended us in- 


to a blessing. 


threat of being disqualified as min- 
on unless they complied. 
r with suckling 

od to work—their 
y looked after while 
ks at machine. The 

| baby is placed in a box under or 
jmear a loom, and mother keeps an 
jeye on each. “What chance has 
|such a child to a healthful and de- 
life?” asked. In 
jcertain mills of Hoffman’s experi- 
girls had to stand in a small 
lworked off Square for 10 hours at 
a stretch—without going out to 
eat or rest. They dared not move 
fight about or the fore-lady 
would be “on their necks.” Their 
top wage was $11.89. Of these 


jers later 


babies are 
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girls almost two-thirds were forced | cause of lies which they have been | with the humane achievements of 
|raade to believe. Telegrams from | the children’s and domestic rela- 


into prostitution. 








a 98-hour week. When at one 
| time several men went mad at the 
looms, the hours were reduced to 
91. 

All this, plus his experience with 
so-called “non-partisan” politics, 
| Brougat Hoffman to the conclusion 
jthat a Labor Party with a pro- 
l pram similar to that of the So- 
| cialist party, was of the greatest 
need at the present time. 


Lester Shulman and Pearl Green- 
berg of Chicago, led in the discus- 
sion. Both agreed with Hoffman’s 
conclusions, and Shulman said the 
problem of the Y. P. S. L. was to 
get more young workers into its 
ranks. 

Morris Cohen of New York, as 
chairman of the second session, 
gave an admirable analysis of the 
roots of capitalist education. Dr. 
William E. Bohn, director of the 
Rand School, began with the elo- 
quent statement that “The riches 
of art, literature and everything 
your soul needs belong to youth. 
Our capitalist system in its very 
makeup cannot dnd will not do 
this, and so it is the duty of So- 
cialists of today to do more of what 
the Rand School is doing—start 
future types of education to pre- 
pare workers to understand how 
to manage the system which they 
shall be required to take over and 
reorganize. The young socialists 
must develop tactic and strategy 
ane learn how to fight their ene- 
|my. They must learn how to 
|change the system without destruc- 
|tion, for “we do not propose to 


a instituted, some time ago, 
| 


| 








|destroy the system but mould it | 


Therefore we must 
Hy Fish 


jto our needs. 
|get in from the inside.” 


lof Cleveland, and George Sincorkin | 


of Chicago, led the discussion. 
That evening a large banquet 
jwas held at the Socialist Picnic 
Grounds, where the conference ses- 
sions were also taking place. Sev- 
eral hundred packed the hall. Af- 
jter the meal, everyone went out- 
jside on the grove—to hear the 
speeches of prominent Socialists 
jpresent. The toastmaster, Samuel 
H. Friedman of New York, intro- 
|duced Mayor Stump, Councilman 
Hoverter, William F. Quick, Jr., 
Joseph Bells, Charles -Hill, Phil 
Davidow, Ben Parkes, Pearl Green- 
berg, Jack Altman, and August 
Claessens, the speaker of the eve- 
ning. Mayor Stump made the pre- 
diction that “Capitalism is surely 
bound to collapse within the next 
10 years. We should put every- 
thing within us,” he said, “for the 
|fight for Socialism.” Claessens ex- 
pressed his conviction that the 
guest work that Yipsels can do 
infinitely better than older com- 
jrades was to make the contacts 
jwith the young pe@pje who are 
jthrust into the % wholly un- 


[prepared to face ie gealities be- 


Vike Young Socialists in Reading| 


360 Members of Young People’s League Survey the | 
Problems Facing Labor 


| Weintraub of the Jewish Daily 
|Forward of Cleveland, were read. 
|The miners had the following to 
say: “Best wishes for success. 
Thanks for splendid cooperation. 
Please do all possible to continue 
assistance.” 

Sunday morning’s conference 
was on “Youth and War.” Abe Bel- 
sky of New York, as chairman, in- 
;troduced Prof. Jesse H. Holmes of 
Swathmore College. Prof. Holmes 
began his talk by the claim that 


is one to idealism—not to a mere 
set of people or the soil they live 
upon. He urged youngsters to 
learn from the “oldsters” and evade 
repetition of their unfortunate 
wars. ‘War makes for the survi- 
val of the unfit, and we must re- 
fuse to fight under any circum- 
stance.” Aaron Levenstein of New 
York and M. Hart Walker of New- 
ark, led the discussion. Samuel 
H. Friedman made the point that 
we must build up a psychology 
against war. 

A tremendous mass meeting end- 
ed the Jamboree. Mayor Stump, 
as chairman, introduced the city 
councilmen, two assemblymen, Au- 
gust Claessens, James Oneal and 
Dr. Wm. E. Bohn. At the same 
time the National Executive Com- 
jmittee had a most interesting 
|meeting. 











Judge Lindsey’s 
\New Beok 


Bg LINDSEY is a reformer, 
e an incurable reformer. After 
years of battling, Judge Lindsey 
still believes that the system is 
;one for which corrupt and venal 
|men are responsible. He sees “The 
Beast,” but does not seem to un- 
, derstand the kind of sustenance it 
feeds upon. 

Unfortunately, in his autobiog- 
raphy (The Dangerous Life by 
Judge Ben Lindsey and Rube Bor- 
;oughs. Horace Liveright, $3), 
Lindsey is repetitious and the 
Rooseveltian pronoun is in evi- 
dence on page after page. The 


tabloid style of writing does not | 


add to the readability of the book. 
One may be able to stand it for 
a time but after about one hundred 
| pages, the vernacular of street 
| Arabs grows as monotonous as 
the stenographic report of a po- 
lice investigation. 


With the defects noted and by 
eliminating portions that have had 
}@ passing news interest, such as 
| Judge Lindsey’s recent set-to 
; with Bishop Manning and the 
Stokes case, The Dangerous Life 
would be a more impressive book, 
;especially the portions dealing 


Za South Temple, Pa, the mill the West Virginia Miners and M. tions courty 
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A Note of 
Optimism 
Straggles In 





By Our Financial Editor 

S usual, we are able to sound 

a note of optimism. While 

here and there is an apparent con- 
tradiction in the course pursued by 
our economic system, we can see 
nothing but trends—upwards-and 
downwards. Look at our gold sup- 
ply! Look at our labor supply! 
With the fulfillment of the twenty 
year plan, we will have more of 
both. Rationalization is becoming 
more rationalized. In fact if the 
present pace continues, the work- 
ers will be relieved of the petty 
annoyanc connected with work. 
The amazing growth of insane asy- 
lums, the overcrowded psycho- 
pathic wards and the results of 
vocational guidance, the fitting of 
the worker to the job, demon- 
strate that the best minds take 
their work seriously. We do not 
need any “ism” in this country: 
individualism has _ outdistanced 
the production of straightjackets 
and padded cells. 
* co 


When hundreds of banks timed 
the closing of their doors to syn- 
chronize with the opening of the 
two car garages, it was thought 
by the ill-informed that the ranks 
of the doormen would be thrown 
into the army of the unemployed. 
Just as those who are displaced by 
machinery obtain jobs making the 
machines, so the dooropeners se- 
cured jobs in the banks as door- 
closers. Incidentally, many of the 
depositors are ballyhooers for the 
present economic system. 

Although there are millions of 
persons who believe that ours is 
a changeless system, such is not 
the case. For example, there has 
been a decided change in styles of 
thinking. But a short time ago, 
everyone, as the newspapers say, 
was on the way to riches via the 
stock speculation route. The cone 
stant theme of conversation among 
bootblacks, elevator starters, bar- 
bers, teachers, dentists, teamsters, 
etc., etc., was the fall and rise of 
Consolidated Sandwich, Banana 
Oil Preferred, the fortunes to be 
made in Amalgamated Gadgets 
Common, all golden opportunities 
given to the masses to get into the 
ranks of the idle rich, This showed 
that ours is a land of opportun- 
ity, there being no distinction hbe- 
fore the law between those wo 
rig up the racket and those who 
are racked. If there are any ine- 
qualities in this world, such as en- 
forced labor in backward coun- 
tries, we w..l fight such a condi- 


tion with enforced idleness. 
* * * 

















Those who glibly speak of the 
seven or eight million unemployed 
whose consumer resistance has 
broken down overlook one of the 
bright spots in the system, the 
increase in the number of chil- 
dren now employed in gainful oc- 





the only Patriotism that can exist | 


cupations. Nor should it be over- 
looked that lessened consumer de- 
mand means lower prices. Lower 
prices makes it possible for the 
| worker who is unemployed ful) 
time to save more, thus adding”ta 
the nation’s wealth both as a con- 
sumer aril as a saver. 

With increasing outbreaks in 
the industrial and farming cen. 
ters of the country, outbreaks that 
are but the rumbling of the thun- 
der of revolt that will be heard 
during the coming Winter, the fu- 
ture holds r-uch hope. With Mat- 
thew Woll, *he minute man of the 
Civic Federation, Hoover the Be- 
nign, Coolidge the Laughing Phil- 
osopher, Mellon, Raskob, Young 
and other patriots, we face the fu- 
ture with equanimity, disturbed 
only by the thought that there will 
be a dearth of survivors to give 
us the “Don’t they look natural” 
speeches. 

BEN BLUMENBERG. 





Ryan Gets Increase 
it Pay, Members 
Get Raise in Dues 


Saiary increases were voted for 
the officers of the International 





Longshoremen’s Association at its 
jconvention Wednesday in the Ho- 
tel Victoria, N. Y. C. The rises 
were voted after the body had ap- 
proved a recommendation that the 
per capita tax of the organization 
be increased to offset a loss of rev- 
} enue caused by a decrease in mem- 
|bership as a result of the depres- 
| sion. 

Joseph P. Ryan, president of the 
| association, recommended that the 
|per capital tax be increased to 25 
| cents a member a month, the pres- 
}ent tax being 23 cents. 
Following the approval the 
recommendation to increase the per 
icapita tax, with slight opposition, 
|the body quickly approved the sug- 
gestion to increase the salary of 
the president to $8,000 a year; of 
jthe secretary-treasurer to $5.000, 
ithe first vice president to $75 a 
week, instead of $60, and the or- 
ganizers to $70 a week instead of 
$60. 


| Go and Do Likewise 
| “In a few days you will receive 
|}an order for a bundle of THE 
| HUNGER EDITION. Send a sup- 
ply of sub blanks—a generous 
supply. We'll need them for we 
are going after subscriptions for 
THE NEW LEADER,” writes 
Wm, H. Tappany, Secretary of 
peal Lancaster, Pa, ‘ 
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